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Week Ending Friday, June 18, 1982 


Situation in Poland 





Statement by the President. June 13, 1982 





Six months ago today darkness descended 
on Poland as the Warsaw Government de- 
clared a “state of war” on its own people. 
Today the Polish people’s spirit remains un- 
broken, and as the wide-spread popular 
demonstrations in early May indicate, the 
gap between the Polish people and their 
leaders has widened since December 13, 
1981. 

The broad range of economic sanctions 
which we introduced against the Warsaw 
Government last December has had a 
strong impact on the Polish economy, a fact 
which is acknowledged by Polish officials. 
With each passing day, the impact of these 
sanctions grows, particularly in light of the 
unwillingness of Warsaw’s allies to provide 
substantial assistance. We made it clear 
when we introduced these sanctions that 
they were reversible if and when Polish au- 
thorities restored the internationally recog- 
nized human rights of the Polish people. In 
addition, we stated that the United States 
Government stands ready to provide assist- 
ance to such a Poland to help its economic 
recovery. But the United States cannot and 
will not take these steps until the Polish 
Government has ended martial law, re- 
leased all political prisoners, and reopened 
a genuine dialog with the church and Soli- 
darity. 

Our hearts go out to the brave Polish 
people, who have suffered so much through 
the years. The United States will continue 
to help provide humanitarian assistance to 
the Polish people through such organiza- 
tions as Catholic Relief Services, CARE, and 
Project HOPE. Let us hope that the au- 
thorities in Warsaw will move to bring 


about a genuine process of reconciliation in 
Poland before the gap between the authori- 
ties and the people becomes even more 
threatening. 


Death of King Khalid of Saudi Arabia 





Statement by the President. June 13, 1982 





I was deeply grieved to learn of the death 
of His Majesty King Khalid of Saudi Arabia, 
who ruled his country with honor, dignity, 
and wisdom, and whose goodness and un- 
derstanding commanded the respect of all. 
I extend my personal condolences and sym- 
pathy, as well as those of the American 
people, to His Majesty King Fahd, the Royal 
Family, and the people of Saudi Arabia, a 
country with which we have enjoyed more 
than a half-century of warm, constructive, 
and mutually beneficial relations. 


Note: On June 14, the White House an- 
nounced that the President asked the Vice 
President to lead a high-level delegation to 
Saudi Arabia that evening to pay the re- 
spects of the United States to the late King. 
The delegation, in addition to the Vice 
President, would include Secretary of De- 
fense Caspar W. Weinberger, Senator 
Charles H. Percy of Illinois, Senator J. Ben- 
nett Johnston of Louisiana, Representative 
William S. Broomfield of Michigan, Repre- 
sentative Clement J. Zablocki of Wisconsin, 
Gen. Lew Allen, Jr, Air Force Chief of 
Staff, Robert C. McFarlane, Deputy Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs, and Joseph Twinam, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs. 
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National Child Abuse Prevention 
Week, 1982 





Proclamation 4946. June 10, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each year, more than one million chil- 
dren are the victims of child abuse and 
child neglect. These children represent 
every racial, religious, and socio-economic 
group, and the suffering they endure poses 
a threat to our families and to our society as 
a whole. 

Most instances of child abuse and child 
neglect are not caused by inhuman, hateful 
intent but by the accumulation of stresses 
experienced by parents attempting to meet 
their responsibilities. If parents can get help 
in coping with the pressures in their lives 
and if communities support preventive pro- 
grams to assist parents and others responsi- 
ble for the care of their children, young 
lives can be saved and suffering prevented. 

The health and well-being of our children 
is and must continue to be one of our Na- 
tion’s highest priorities. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
149, has recognized the magnitude of the 
problem of child abuse by requesting me to 
designate June 6 through June 12, 1982, as 
National Child Abuse Prevention Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week of June 6 
through June 12, 1982, as “National Child 
Abuse Prevention Week.” I urge all citizens 
to renew our Nation’s commitment to meet 
the serious challenge which child abuse and 
child neglect pose to the welfare of our 
children and families. 

I especially invite the Governors of the 
States and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico; the heads of voluntary and private 
groups; and the offices of local, State, and 
Federal government to join in this obser- 
vance. I urge them to encourage activities 
whose purpose is to prevent and treat child 
abuse and child neglect. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this tenth day of June, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
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States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:07 p.m., June 10, 1982) 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on June 14. 


United States Ambassador to Suriname 





Nomination of Robert Werner Duemling. 
June 14, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert Werner Duemling, 
of California, as Ambassador to the Republic 
of Suriname. He would succeed John J. 
Crowley, Jr. 

Mr. Duemling was an instructor at Yale 
University from 1952 to 1953. He served in 
the United States Navy as lieutenant from 
1953 to 1957. He began his Foreign Service 
career in 1957 and was Foreign Affairs Offi- 
cer in the Executive Secretariat in the De- 
partment from 1958 to 1960. He was staff 
assistant to the Ambassador and then politi- 
cal officer in Rome (1960-63), consular offi- 
cer, then economic officer in Kuala Lumpur 
(1963-65), and principal officer in Kuching 
(1965-66). In the Department, he was eco- 
nomic officer for the Malaysia and Singa- 
pore Desk (1966-67), and Special Assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary of State for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs and Staff Director 
of the East Asian Interdepartmental Group 
(1967-70). He was Special Assistant for 
Expo Liaison in Osaka-Kobe (1970), attend- 
ed Japanese language training in Yokohama 
(1970-71), and was Chief of the External 
Political Section in Tokyo (1971-74). In the 
Department, he was Executive Assistant to 
the Deputy Secretary of State from 1974 to 
1976. From 1976 to 1980, he was Deputy 
Chief of Mission in Ottawa. He was a 
member of the Executive Seminar in Na- 
tional and International Affairs in the De- 
partment from 1980 to 1981, and was Chief 
of the National Contingents Section of the 
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Multinational Force and Observers (Sinai) 
from 1981 to 1982. Mr. Duemling’s foreign 
languages are Italian, French, Japanese, and 
Spanish. 

Mr. Duemling was born February 8, 
1929, in Ann Arbor, Mich. He received his 
B.A. (1950) and M.A. (1953) from Yale Uni- 


versity. 


United States Ambassador to Venezuela 





Nomination of George W. Landau. 
June 14, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate George W. Landau, of 
Maryland, as Ambassador to Venezuela. He 
would succeed William H. Luers. 

Mr. Landau served in private business as 
an executive of a shipping company (1942- 
55) and as general manager of an American 
automobile distributor in Colombia (1955- 
57). In 1957 he began his career in the 
Foreign Service as commercial attaché and 
Chief of the Economic Section in Montevi- 
deo. From 1962 to 1965, he was political 
officer, then Deputy Chief of Mission in 
Madrid, and attended the Canadian Nation- 
al Defence College from 1965 to 1966. He 
was Country Director of the Office of Span- 
ish and Portuguese Affairs, Bureau of Euro- 
pean Affairs in the Department from 1966 
to 1972. He was Ambassador to Paraguay 
(1972-77) and Ambassador to Chile (1977- 
82). From January to April 1982, he served 
as Executive Director of the Presidential 
Commission on Broadcasting to Cuba in the 
Department. Mr. Landau’s foreign lan- 
guages are German, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese. 

Mr. Landau was born March 4, 1920, in 
Vienna, Austria, and became a naturalized 
citizen in 1943. He attended Pace College 
and New York University and received his 
A.A. in 1969 from George Washington Uni- 
versity. 


Intergovernmental Advisory Council on 
Education 





Appointment of Two Members. 
June 14, 1982 





The President announced that he has ap- 
pointed Joan M. Gubbins and Joyce Van 
Schaack to be members of the Intergovern- 
mental Advisory Council on Education for 
terms expiring July 27, 1982. In addition, 
Mrs. Van Schaack will serve for a full 4-year 
term expiring July 27, 1986. 


Joan M. Gubbins, of Indiana, is actively involved 
in community affairs. She served as State sena- 
tor in 1968-1980 and served on various com- 
mittees, including the education committee, 
public health and welfare committee, and the 
public policy committee. She currently serves 
as producer-moderator of the Educational 
Radio Program and as president of J.M.G. Con- 
sulting Enterprises. She attended the Universi- 
ty of Illinois. She is married, has two children, 
and resides in Noblesville, Ind. She was born 
July 2, 1929. She succeeds Gene A. Budig. 

Joyce Van Schaack, of California, is outreach pro- 
gram coordinator for the California Republican 
Party. In addition, she is an instructor at the 
Los Angeles Mission College in San Fernando. 
She is corporate secretary and treasurer for 
J. L. Van Schaack and Associates, Inc., in Los 
Angeles. She graduated from California State 
University at Northridge (B.A., 1974; M.A., 
1975). She is married, has three children, and 
resides in Tarzana, Calif. She was born July 30, 
1930. She succeeds Jose E. Serrano. 


White House Fellows 





Appointment of the 1982-83 Class. 
June 14, 1982 





The President today announced the ap- 
pointments of the 1982-83 White House 
Fellows. This is the 18th class of Fellows 
since the program began in 1964. 

The 14 Fellows were chosen from among 
1,200 applicants and screened by 11 region- 
al panels. The President’s Commission on 
White House Fellowships, chaired by Vice 
Adm. James B. Stockdale (USN-Ret.), inter- 
viewed the 32 national finalists before rec- 
ommending the following persons to the 
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President. Their year of government serv- 
ice will begin on September 1, 1982. 
The 1982-83 White House Fellows are: 


Catherine Lynn Olson Anderson, 34, of Hop- 
kins, Minn., assistant Hennepin County attor- 
ney, criminal trial division, Minneapolis, Minn.; 

Michael L. Campbell, 35, of Clarksburg, Calif., 
owner, Campbell Farms, Clarksburg, Calif.; 

Paula H. J. Cholmondeley, 35, of Short Hills, 
NJ., vice president of strategic planning and 
programs, Westinghouse Elevator Co., Short 
Hills, N.J.; 

Clayton M. Christensen, 30, of Belmont, Mass., 
project manager, the Boston Consulting Group, 
Inc., Boston, Mass.; 

Jonathan S. Gration, 30, of Wheaton, Ill., cap- 
tain, United States Air Force, Technical Assist- 
ance Field Team, Kenya; 

Paul T. Hasse, 27, of Silver Spring, Md., chair- 
man of HALT—An Organization of Americans 
for Legal Reform, Inc., Washington, D.C.; 

Frank G. Klotz, 31, of Colorado Springs, Colo., 
captain, United States Air Force, assistant pro- 
fessor of political science, United States Air 
Force Academy, Colorado Springs; 

Douglas W. Kmiec, 30, of Notre Dame, Ind., 
associate professor of law, University of Notre 
Dame, Ind.; 

Kathy Stroh Mendoza, 38, of New York City, 
president of Vis-A-Vis Information Design, 
New York City; 

Daniel T. Oliver, 37, of Orange Park, Fla., com- 
mander, United States Navy, Commanding Of- 
ficer of Patrol Squadron SIXTEEN, homeport- 
ed at the Naval Air Station Jacksonville, Fla.; 

Sharon Ivey Richie, 32, of Upper Marlboro, Md., 
major, United States Army, Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Health Affairs, the 
Pentagon, Washington, D.C.; 

William L. Roper, 33, of Birmingham, Ala., 
health officer, Jefferson County, Birmingham, 
Ala.; 

Adis M. Vila, 28, of Miami, Fla., attorney, Paul & 
Thomson, Miami, Fla.; 

Diane Welch Vines, 36, of Brookline, Mass., as- 
sistant professor of psychiatric nursing, Boston 
University, and partner/ psychotherapist, 
Beacon Associates, Brookline, Mass. 
Established to provide outstanding 

Americans with firsthand experience in the 

process of governing the Nation, the White 

House Fellowships program is open to U.S. 

citizens in the early stages of their careers 

from all occupations and professions. Feder- 
al Government employees are not eligible, 
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with the exception of career Armed Forces 
personnel. 

In addition to their job assignments as 
special assistants to the Vice President, 
Cabinet officers, and to members of the 
President’s principal staff, the Fellows par- 
ticipate in an extensive education program 
that includes off-the-record seminar meet- 
ings with ranking. government officials, 
scholars, journalists, and leaders from other 
segments of private life. 

Leadership, intellectual and professional 
ability, and commitment to community and 
Nation are the broad criteria employed in 
the selection of Fellows. 

Applications and further information are 
available from the President’s Commission 
on White House Fellowships, 712 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20503; (202) 
395-4522. 


Conflict Between the United Kingdom 
and Argentina 





Statement on the Announcement of a 
Cease-Fire. June 15, 1982 





The United States welcomes the cease- 
fire which is now in place in the Falkland 
Islands. We hope the tragic loss of life 
which has thus far occurred in this crisis 
can now be brought to an end. For its part, 
the United States continues to stand ready 
to assist in any way it can to help resolve 
this conflict. 


Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service 





Nomination of Kay McMurray To Be 
Director. June 15, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Kay McMurray to be Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Director. 
He would succeed Kenneth E. Moffett. 

Mr. McMurray has been a consultant and 
arbitrator since 1977. He was a member of 
the National Mediation Board in 1972-1977 
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and served as Chairman for two terms 
during this period. He was executive ad- 
ministrator of the Air Line Pilots Associ- 
ation, International, in 1953-1971. He was 
assistant to the president of Inland Empire 
Insurance Co., Boise, Idaho, and legislative 
representative for the Western Highway In- 
stitute in Boise in 1949-1953. He was cap- 
tain for United Air Lines in 1940-1949. 

He graduated from Stanford University 
(A.B., 1940) and attended the Graduate 
School of Business in 1947-1948. He is mar- 
ried, has three children, and resides in Be- 
thesda, Md. He was born March 18, 1918. 


Presidential Commission on 
Broadcasting to Cuba 





Appointment of Earl E. T. Smith as a 
Member. June 15, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Earl E. T. Smith to be a 
member of the Presidential Commission on 
Broadcasting to Cuba. This is a new posi 
tion. 

Mr. Smith served as the last American 
Ambassador to Cuba from 1957 to 1959. 
From 1971 until 1977, he was mayor of 
Palm Beach, Fla. Mr. Smith has been a 
member of the New York Stock Exchange 
since 1926. He was a partner of Paige, 
Smith, and Remick, investment brokers, 
from 1930 to 1939. 

President Roosevelt appointed Mr. Smith 
to be a member of the War Production 
Board in 1941. During World War II, he 
served as a lieutenant colonel in the U.S. 
Army and Air Force. He is author of the 
book “The Fourth Floor,” an account of the 
Castro Communist revolution. 

Mr. Smith serves as a director of the Bank 
of Palm Beach and Trust Co., and the U.S. 
Sugar Corp. He attended Yale University, 
class of 1926. Mr. Smith is married, has 
three children, and resides in Palm Beach, 
Fla. 


National Peach Month, 1982 





Proclamation 4947. 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


June 15, 1982 





A Proclamation 

Peaches are a refreshing and nutritious 
addition to our Nation’s diet. 

Peaches are a $365 million cash crop that 
bolsters the economies of 32 States. 

The United States is the world’s largest 
peach producer, providing more than 20 
percent of the world’s peaches and export- 
ing approximately 250 million pounds each 
year. 

In recognition of the role peaches play in 
our food supply and our economy, the Con- 
gress by Joint Resolution approved March 
16, 1982 (96 Stat. 12), has requested the 
President to designate July 1982 as “Nation- 
al Peach Month.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim July 1982 “National Peach 
Month” and call upon the people of the 
United States to incorporate this nutritious 
fruit into their diets, and call upon interest- 
ed groups to celebrate this month with ap- 
propriate programs and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 15th day of June, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:05 a.m., June 16, 1982) 


President’s Committee on the Arts and 
the Humanities 


Executive Order 12367. June 15, 1982 








By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to establish, 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act, as 
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amended (5 U.S.C. App. I), an advisory 
committee to assist in efforts to increase 
private sector support for the arts and the 
humanities, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment. (a) There is es- 
tablished the President’s Committee on the 
Arts and the Humanities. The Committee 
shall be composed of the Chairman of the 
National Endowment for the Arts; the 
Chairman of the National Endowment for 
the Humanities; the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; the Secretary of the Interior; the Secre- 
tary of Education; the Administrator of 
General Services; the Director of the Insti- 
tute of Museum Services; the Director of 
the International Communication Agency; a 
member designated by the Secretary of 
State; and not more than twenty persons 
who are not full-time officers or employees 
of the Federal Government (“non-Federal 
members’), who shall be appointed by the 
President and shall be selected from among 
private individuals and State and local 


public officials who have a demonstrated 
interest in and commitment to support for 
the arts or the humanities. In addition, the 
Majority Leader of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 


are each invited to designate a member of 
the Committee for appointment by the 
President, and the Librarian of Congress, 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
and the Director of the National Gallery of 
Art are invited to serve as members of the 
Committee. 

(b) The President shall designate a Chair- 
man or Co-Chairmen from among the non- 
Federal members of the Committee, and 
may also designate Vice Chairmen from 
among members of the Committee. 

Sec. 2. Functions. The Committee shall 
analyze, and make recommendations to the 
President and to the National Endowment 
for the Arts and the National Endowment 
for the Humanities with respect to, (i) ways 
to promote private sector support for the 
arts and the humanities, especially at the 
State and local levels; (ii) the effectiveness 
of Federal support for the arts and the hu- 
manities in stimulating increased private 
sector support, taking into account the eco- 
nomic needs and problems of the arts and 
the humanities and their relationship with 
the private sector; (iii) the planning and co- 
ordination of appropriate participation (in- 
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cluding productions and projects) in major 
and historic national events; and (iv) ways to 
promote the recognition of excellence in 
the fields of the arts and the humanities. In 
performing these functions, the Committee 
shall collect, maintain and make available 
for appropriate distribution data on the 
sources and levels of public and private 
sector support for the arts and the human- 
ities, and on the availability of cultural re- 
sources locally. The Committee’s functions 
shall not conflict with the responsibilities of 
the National Council on the Arts and the 
National Council on the Humanities. 


Sec. 3. Administration. (a) Members of 
the Committee shall serve without addition- 
al compensation for their work on the Com- 
mittee. However, members of the Commit- 
tee who are not full-time officers or em- 
ployees of the Federal Government may be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law 
for persons serving intermittently in the 
Government service (5 U.S.C. 5701-5707), 
to the extent funds are available therefor. 


(b) Any administrative support or other 
expenses of the Committee shall be paid, to 
the extent permitted by law, from funds 
available to the National Endowment for 
the Arts. 


Sec. 4. General. (a) Notwithstanding any 
other Executive Order, the responsibilities 
of the President under the Federal Adviso- 
ry Committee Act, as amended, except that 
of reporting annually to the Congress, 
which are applicable to the Committee, 
shall be performed by the Chairman of the 
National Endowment for the Arts, in ac- 
cordance with guidelines and procedures 
established by the Administrator of General 
Services. 


(b) The Committee shall terminate on 
December 31, 1982, unless sooner ex- 
tended. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
June 15, 1982. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:06 a.m., June 16, 1982) 
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President’s Committee on the Arts and 
the Humanities 





Appointment of 16 Members and 
Designation of Chairman and Vice 
Chairmen. June 15, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the President’s Committee 
on the Arts and the Humanities. The Presi- 
dent also announced his intention to desig- 
nate Andrew Heiskell to be Chairman and 
Armand Deutsch and W._ Barnabas 
McHenry as Vice Chairmen. 


Andrew Heiskell, of New York, is former chair- 
man of the board and chief executive officer of 
Time, Inc., and currently chairman of the 
board of the New York Public Library Board. 

Armand S. Deutsch, of California, is currently 
board chairman, Starwood Corp., New York. 
He served as a member of the Presidential 
Task Force on the Arts and Humanities. 


W. Barnabas McHenry, of New York, is general 
counsel, the Reader's Digest Association, Inc., 
and former Vice Chairman of the Presidential 
Task Force on the Arts and Humanities. 


Sidney Brody, of California, is president of Brody 
Investment Co. in Beverly Hills. 

Lloyd Cotsen, of California, is president of Neu- 
trogena Corp. in Los Angeles. 

Charles A. Dana, Jr., of Connecticut, is chairman 
of the board and president of Caban Corp. in 
New York. He also serves on the board of the 
Hoover Institution. 


Joan Dillon, of Kansas, is president, Performing 
Arts Foundation, Folly Theatre, in Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Robert S. Fryer, of California, is artistic director, 
Center Theatre Group, Ahamanson Theatre; a 
Broadway producer; and served as a member 
of the Presidential Task Force on the Arts and 
Humanities. 


Nancy Hanks, of Washington, D.C., is former 
Chairman of the National Endowment for the 
Arts and served as a member of the Presiden- 
tial Task Force on the Arts and Humanities. 

Ignacio Lozano, of California, is editor and pub- 
lisher of La Opinion, the largest Hispanic news- 
paper in California. 


Dr. Franklin D. Murphy, of California, is chair- 
man of the board and chief executive officer, 
Times Mirror Co., in Los Angeles. He served as 
a member of the Presidential Task Force on 
the Arts and Humanities. 


Leonard Silverstein, of Washington, D.C., is a 
partner, Silverstein & Mullens; president of the 
National Symphony Orchestra; Chairman of 
the U.S. Advisory Committee on Public Diplo- 
macy; and served as a member of the Presiden- 
tial Task Force on the Arts and Humanities. 

Frank Sinatra, of California, is a singer and 
actor. 

Dr. Donald M. Stewart, of Georgia, is president 
of Spelman College in Atlanta. 

Rawleigh Warner, Jr.. of Connecticut, is chair- 
man of the board and chief executive officer of 
Mobil Oil Corp. in New York, chairman of the 
Business Committee for the Arts, and served as 
a member of the Presidential Task Force on 
the Arts and Humanities. 

Isabel Brown Wilson, of Texas, is chairman, Mu- 
nicipal Art Commission, in Houston, Tex. 


Dinner Honoring Governor William P. 
Clements, Jr., of Texas 





Remarks at the Fundraising Dinner in 
Houston, Tex. June 15, 1982 





Chairman Walter [Mischer),' reverend 
clergy, President Ford, all the past Gover- 
nors of Texas, and our friends from south 
of the border—the Governors who are here 
tonight, Senator Tower: 

And I think you all should know—you 
know, reaching 21 is a wonderful thing for 
anyone. It’s kind of an historic moment in 
anyone’s life. Few get to do it twice. 
[Laughter] John has, because now it’s the 
second 21 for him—21 years in the United 
States Senate. 

Sergeant Benavidez, I was delighted to 
see you here and glad to have you with us 
tonight.” And, of course, the man we came 
to honor tonight, Governor Bill Clements, 
and Rita. All the other distinguished people 
up here and you, ladies and gentlemen, I 
thank you for a heartwarming Texas wel- 
come. 


! White House correction. 

2M. Sgt. Roy P. Benavidez was presented 
the Medal of Honor by the President in a 
White House ceremony on February 24, 
1981. 
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I'm not surprised by your Texas hospital- 
ity, but still I am a little astonished by this 
event. When Bill Clements mentioned 
dropping by for dinner, that he was having 
a few friends in—{/aughter|—I didn’t think 
that I'd be going to a backyard barbecue, 
but I also hadn’t pictured anything like this. 
Bill, you wouldn't like to have a little pot- 
luck dropby in Washington, would you, and 
we could balance the budget. [Laughter] 

You know, I’m beginning to believe some 
of those stories about Texas—that one about 
the good ole boy from Kentucky. He was 
bragging that they had enough gold in Fort 
Knox to build a 6-foot, solid gold fence all 
the way around Texas. And the Texan he 
was talking to said, “Yeah, well, you build it, 
and we'll buy it.” [Laughter] 

But, seriously, I am delighted to be here 
to help pay tribute to a great Governor of a 
great State. For one thing, I am glad to 
have the chance to thank him for all that he 
did to help me 2 years ago when I was 
looking for a job. [Laughter] Now, I know 
the fact that he gave me a hand is not a 
reason why anyone should vote for some- 
one. You should just simply elect as Gover- 
nor of Texas the present Governor, Bill 
Clements, because he’s the best man for the 
job. 

This is a political dinner, but 
partisan dinner, and that figures. 
and, again in just the last few weeks, a 
number of Texas Democrats in the Con- 
gress showed they had the courage and the 
common sense to put the welfare of this 
State and this nation before partisanship, 
even in an election year. They have my 
appreciation and respect and, I'm sure, 
yours also. 

Both the Senate and the House have 
passed budget resolutions not too dissimilar, 
which means the conference committee 
should have little trouble in reconciling 
what differences there are. This budget res- 
olution, like the one last year, sets us on a 
course of declining deficits, which should in 
the next few years bring us back to spend- 
ing within our means, and then—and, oh, 
what a dream this is of mine—we can look 
forward to starting to reduce that trillion- 
dollar debt that was piled up over 40 years 
of economic irresponsibility. 

Have we forgotten all those bromides 
that came to us under the title of “The New 
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Economics” in those decades? “A little in- 
flation was good for us. It was necessary to 
maintain prosperity.” With regard to the 
debt: “No need to worry—we owe it to our- 
selves.” The interest on the present debt, 
whoever we owe it to, is enough to balance 
the budget—more than a hundred billion 
dollars. 

Loud voices will be heard. In fact, some 
are tuning up already, denouncing this 
budget resolution: “We’re cutting too deep, 
depriving the elderly, the poor, and the 
handicapped of the support they need; our 
defense spending is out of proportion and 
should be cut back.” 

Well, you know, in all the confusing rhet- 
oric of the term “budget cuts” to describe 
what was done last year and now, with the 
83 budget, has lent credence to tales of 
suffering imposed by “budget cuts.” There 
have been no budget cuts. The present 
1982 budget is larger than the 1981 budget 
we inherited. The 1983 budget, when 
passed by both Houses of Congress, will be 
larger than the 1982 budget. What we're 
referring to as “budget cuts” are only re- 
ductions in the rate of increase in spending 
which had reached 17 percent a year 
before our administration began. We cut 
that rate nearly in half in 1982, and it'll be 
further reduced in 1983. 

Now, frankly, I'd like nothing better than 
to be able to offer a budget proposal that 
actually called for less spending than we 
had the year before. The last time that hap- 
pened in this country of ours was 1 year 
during the 8 years of Dwight David Eisen- 
hower. Now, this could be done if we were 
willing to destroy the so-called safety net, 
which protects those who, through no fault 
of their own, must have our help. I have 
pledged this we will not do, nor do I think 
that Americans, the most generous people 
in all the world, would want us to take that 
help away from the people that need it. 

Another way would be to reverse our de- 
fense buildup, which has been made neces- 
sary by the dangerous decline in our secu- 
rity over the recent years, and this I cannot 
do without violating my constitutional re- 
sponsibility to protect our national security. 
And I am grateful to your Senator John 
Tower for the powerful support that he has 
given me every day that I’ve been there in 
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meeting that responsibility for our national 
security. 

Now, President Ford took us back a little 
bit in memory. Let me nudge your memory 
a little. We met here just 21 months ago 
during the 1980 campaign. Inflation had 
been running at double-digit levels, as 
you've been told, for 2 years in a row, and 
that was the first time that had happened 
since World War I. The 1960 dollar in 1980 
was only worth 36 cents. 

Let me nudge your memory back a little 
further, about 4 years farther. President 
Ford has already told you some of the com- 
parisons of what things were like in 1976 
and then what happened to them. But in 
1980 I was campaigning in cities where 
even then the unemployment rate was any- 
where from 15 to 20 percent—in the Mid- 
west and up in the Northeast and some of 
the industrial States where already the trou- 
ble had started. In poll after poll at that 
time, the people declared that inflation was 
the number-one problem in need of imme- 
diate solution. But as our administration 
picked up the mess, we were told by the 
pundits that inflation was so deeply en- 
trenched that it could not be pried out of 
the economy for at least another 10 years. 

Well, being new to the job, we just didn’t 
believe ’em. While we were submitting our 
budget plan for 1982 we managed to 
squeeze several billions of dollars out of the 
1981 budget that was already in place. 

In addition to reducing spending, we 
promised to cut the tax rates for both busi- 
ness and individuals, and, here again, we 
were only reducing an increase. The largest 
single tax increase ever adopted in our his- 
tory had been passed in 1977. Austin 
O’Malley once observed that, “In levying 
taxes and in shearing sheep, it is well to 
stop when you get down to the skin.” 
[Laughter] That rule had been broken 
pretty completely in the years leading up to 
1981. 

Between 1976 and 1981, taxes had risen 
$300 billion, and deficits in that same 
period totaled $318 billion, which is pretty 
good evidence that high taxes don’t reduce 
deficits. We don’t have the deficits and 
we're not in trouble because we're not 
taxing enough. We’re in trouble because 
the government is spending too much. 


Now, we didn’t get all that we wanted in 
our economic recovery program in ‘82, 
either in savings or tax cuts, but we got 
about three-fourths of it, and I figured that 
was a pretty good chunk. But some die- 
hards are now declaring the present reces- 
sion was caused by our program, just as 
Gerald Ford told us. May I just point out, 
we had the recession before we got the 
program. But the voices keep right on carp- 
ing. 

Just the other day I read where some 
astronomers predict that one of the largest 
stars in the Milky Way is going to explode 
sometime in the next 10,000 years. And the 
fellow who was writing the story said they 
weren't quite sure when in these 10,000 
years the blowup would take place, but it 
would be the result of our economic recov- 
ery program. [Laughter] 

So far we’ve only had a 5-percent cut in 
individual income tax rates, plus some busi- 
ness tax breaks and new incentives for 
saving. In a few weeks, the income tax rates 
will be reduced another 10 percent across 
the board. In the meantime, however, the 
personal savings rate has increased, mean- 
ing a bigger capital pool for investment. 
Real wages are showing positive growth for 
the first time in 3 years, and retail sales 
continue to show an increase. 

And while we have an unemployment 
rate of 9.5 percent, which must be lowered, 
for the last 6 months inflation—and Jerry 
told you what it was when we started— 
inflation has been running at an annualized 
rate of only 2.8 percent—and for the last 3 
months, less than 1 percent. Now, that’s 
quite a drop and we've only used up 1% of 
those 10 years the pundits told us that we 
had to get it down. This drop in inflation 
has meant over a thousand dollars in in- 
creased purchasing power for an average 
family of four with a fixed income of 
$15,000. 

When the special pleaders start cam- 
paigning against our budget cuts as penaliz- 
ing the poor, when they assail our tax pro- 
gram as favoring the rich, that defense 
spending is too high, here are a few points 
you might like to remember in conversa- 
tions you may have in this election year. 

Twenty years ago, during John F. Kenne- 
dy’s Camelot, spending for human needs 
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was 29 percent of his budget; defense 
spending was 46 percent of his budget. In 
our proposed budget for 1983, the social 
needs, the human needs total 51 percent of 
the budget, and defense spending is only 29 
percent. 

President Kennedy's tax cut program, 
which was phased in over 2 years and 
proved greatly beneficial to this country— 
oh, they told him, all of his advisers, he 
shouldn't do that, that it’d lose billions of 
dollars in revenue. Well, we gained billions 
of dollars in revenue by making the country 
more prosperous. But that was phased in 
over 2 years and gave 36 percent of the 
relief to corporations and 64 percent to in- 
dividuals. Our program is phased in over 3 
years and gives corporations 20 percent of 
the total and individuals 80 percent. I just 
say this because there’s been a little dema- 
goguery going around in Washington re- 
cently. 

In giving all these figures, please don’t 
think I’m trying to minimize the tragedy of 
unemployment, which plagues us and 
which has been steadily increasing since 
1979. As one who entered the job market in 
the depths of the Great Depression in 1932, 
I bleed for the man or woman able and 
willing to work but who can find no job 
opening. But we believe that economic re- 
covery, not government social programs, is 
the best and most permanent solution to 
the problem of unemployment. The best 
social program we can have is a job. 

There have been seven recessions in 
recent decades, and now the eighth. And 
the traditional liberal cure for each one has 
been to give it a quick fix—the artificial 
stimulant of government spending pro- 
grams. And every time that was done, the 
cure was temporary and led to another re- 
cession, and another recession was worse 
than the one before. 

In this recession, while the unemploy- 
ment rate is higher, it is not accompanied 
by higher and higher inflation as the others 
were. Unemployment is concentrated in 
those industries most affected by high inter- 
est rates. And those rates are down now 
about 25 percent from what they were, the 
21% that the President told you about when 
we took over. They must come down more. 
And with inflation as low as it is, they can. I 
believe final passage of the ‘83 budget will 
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send the signal the money market needs to 
hear. 

In the meantime, there are other facets 
to our recovery program. George Bush has 
done a great job heading up a task force to 
eliminate unnecessary government regula- 
tion. He and his task force have reduced 
that blizzard of paperwork which came out 
of those regulations and which contributed 
about a hundred billion dollars a year to the 
cost of goods and services. By the end of 
this fiscal year, they will have eliminated 
200 million manhours of paperwork simply 
by eliminating 23,000 pages of the regula- 
tions listed in the Federal Register. 

In that line, you'll remember they told us 
oil prices would go up if we decontrolled 
oil. Well, we did, and prices went down and 
there was an almost immediate increase in 
domestic production. 

In the areas of waste and fraud, during 
the last year the Inspectors General have 
really earned their title of being “meaner 
than junkyard dogs.” Just this afternoon 
before I climbed on the plane to come 
down here, I got their latest 6-months 
report—every 6 months. This was the third 
report since I’ve been there that they’ve 
given us. In these 6 months, the 6 months 
that ended March 3lst, they issued over 
54,000 audit reports and handled over 
13,000 investigations. And the results are 
the kind of news that I know you'd like to 
hear: $5.8 billion in direct savings and 
better use of funds in just 6 months. There 
were over a thousand convictions and over 
900 indictments. 

We've put in hotlines so that Federal em- 
ployees can do their part, too—pick up a 
phone and call and say, “Hey, do you know 
what’s going on over here, and what could 
be done to straighten things out?” Overall, 
there are more than 6,500 hotline calls and 
referrals received by these Inspector Gen- 
erals. 

A pizza vendor, for example, turned out 
to be overcharging a commissary by more 
than $50,000, and someone was selling the 
government brackets for $310 that could be 
bought locally in a store for $4. Now, this 
has to be better than raising taxes. Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes once said, “Keep 
government poor and remain free.” 
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Fifty years ago, in the campaign of 1932, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt charged that the 
Federal Government had usurped resources 
and functions that properly belonged to 
State and local governments. In the 50 
years since then, the Federal Government 
has come close to making States mere ad- 
ministrative districts of a Federal Govern- 
ment. Well, this, too, we’re determined to 
change. 

We have met continuously with local offi- 
cials, State legislators, and Governors to 
work out a new federalism plan whereby 
functions that properly belong at State and 
local levels, plus the resources to fund them 
can be turned back to those governments 
that are closest to the people. 

That’s why the cause that brings you here 
tonight is so important. If government serv- 
ices that play an important part in your 
everyday life are going to be taken out of 
the hands of bureaucrats on the shores of 
the Potomac and returned to Texas, then 
you want someone in charge here who will 
see that they’re properly administered. 

Governor Bill Clements has demonstrated 
with hard work and leadership that State 
government can work and work well. He’s 
reduced the number of State employees 
and cut taxes at the same time and has 
brought in corporate executives to lend 
their expertise to make State government 
more efficient. He has launched an effort to 
control waste and fraud. Texas parents can 
be grateful that he’s put a new emphasis on 
basics and discipline in the classroom. And 
in that connection, I hope you will agree 
with something that we’ve set in motion— 
has nothing to do with the budget—a con- 
stitutional amendment to once again let 
God back into the classroom and permit 
voluntary prayer there. 

With protection of young people in mind, 
Bill declared war on crime and went on the 
offensive against drugs. And finally, a sub- 
ject close to my heart: Bill Clements has 
been one of the most responsive Governors 
in the 50 States in our efforts to promote 
volunteerism. Building on that frontier 
spirit for which Texas is famous, he has 
been encouraging people to get involved, to 
help one another, to take more responsibily 
for their family and community. He’s pro- 
moted the use of volunteers and direct citi- 


zen involvement in mental health and 
human resource programs. 

Let me just say again: The best future 
Governor of Texas is the present Governor 
of Texas, Bill Clements. 

And now, if you don’t mind, I'd like to 
mention an area of vital concern to all 
Americans—Republicans, Democrats, and I 
was going to say Independents, but I'll 
say ticket-splitters—{/aughter}—when in 
Rome—{/aughter]. But I have, as the Presi- 
dent told you, just returned from Europe, 
where I met with our allies and discussed 
our common defense and economic con- 
cerns. I was never more aware of how im- 
portant a strong and vibrant America is to 
the rest of world and to the future freedom 
of mankind. 

Not too long ago, our friends and adver- 
saries had begun to doubt our resolve. Our 
defenses were permitted to erode. We 
seemed paralyzed by self-doubt and a loss 
of confidence. Well, those days of self-doubt 
are over. While we didn’t agree on every- 
thing, our allies understand our commit- 
ment, our sense of purpose, our strength of 
character. 

I was fortunate enough to be permitted 
to address a joint session of Parliament in 
the cradle of democracy, and the Bundes- 
tag, the parliament of West Germany. Now, 
I know you've heard about the hostile dem- 
onstrations. They were well organized and 
orchestrated. But they were no match for 
the people in each of the cities—six cities 
that we visited, who lined the streets to 
cheer as we went by. They waved Ameri- 
can flags, and they held up homemade signs 
that read “We love America.” 

Now, I know that a great many of the 
peace demonstrators are truly sincere. 
Indeed, I think all of us share their desire 
for peace. But I’m equally sure that those 
who plan and promote some of the demon- 
strations have motives of their own. And I 
will believe in their sincerity when they 
promote or demand a peace demonstration 
on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 

You who live here in Texas, a place 
where the spirit of freedom has played such 
a significant role, you serve to remind the 
rest of us about the true value of freedom. 
While many States look to government pro- 
grams or Federal assistance, you stress indi- 
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vidual responsibility and free enterprise. 
What you've created here has captured the 
imagination of the world. Entrepreneurs, la- 
borers, and men and women looking for 
opportunity are flocking here not expecting 
a handout, but knowing that with hard 
work they can improve their lives. That's 
what Texas is and, I hope, will always be 
about. 

One hundred and fifty years ago there 
was a similar migration. They had tougher 
battles to fight, but they established a tradi- 
tion of rugged independence that lives on 
today. Sam Houston once said, “Texas could 
exist without the United States, but the 
United States cannot, except at very great 
hazard, exist without Texas.” 

Over the years through two World Wars 
and in Korea and Vietnam, we've learned 
the truth of Sam Houston’s words. And 
they’re as true in peace as in war. We can 
count on Texas. 

So, tonight let me thank you for standing 
firm. Together as Americans we can stand 
firm with that same pride. Together we can 
keep this great and free country the way 
God intended it to be. And may I just say 
one thing. I can’t claim that—I told some 
people the other day that I know all the 
national anthems in the world—but I do 
know that the only national anthem I know 
that ends in a question is our national 
anthem: “Does that banner still wave o’er 
the land of the free and the home of the 
brave?” And I know the answer to that 
question where you're concerned. You bet 
it does, and it’s going to stay waving over 
that land. 

God bless you, and thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:58 p.m. in 
the West Room at the Albert Thomas Con- 
vention Center. 


Transfer of Federal Lands to Houston 





Statement by the President. June 16, 1982 





Like just about everything else in Hous- 
ton, aviation activity has grown tremen- 
dously in recent years. Despite the major 
expansion at both Hobby and Interconti- 
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nental Airports, this thriving metropolitan 
area needs additional capacity, especially 
for general aviation. 

I am happy to announce that we are 
doing something to meet this need today: 
We have decided to convey to the city of 
Houston, at no cost, large portions of the 
land occupied by Ellington Air Force Base. 

The continued use of this property as an 
airport is the most practical and economical 
way to solve the severe airport capacity 
problem in the Houston-Galveston metro- 
politan area. As a civil airport, this property 
will be put to efficient, practical use for the 
benefit of the greater Houston community 
as well as the national transportation 
system. Houston has made a firm commit- 
ment to invest in improvements for the air- 
port property. 

Ellington was declared surplus to the Air 
Force’s needs back in 1976. Since then, 
there has been some competition between 
Houston and the neighboring city of Pasa- 
dena, Texas, both of which requested land 
for an airport. In selecting Houston, we 
hope that the airport is one that both 
cities—and all the people of this area—can 
share. 

Two points should be made about the 
transfer of the property. First, the exact 
acreage to be transferred for the airport has 
not been determined, but it will include 
whatever is necessary for safe, efficient op- 
erations, the needs of the community, and 
the Nation’s airspace system. Second, my 
administration has initiated a policy of seek- 
ing fair-market value when we dispose of 
surplus Federal property. Our Federal 
property is a capital asset, and we must 
improve our management of it. Last Febru- 
ary, I signed an Executive order that will 
help meet this goal by establishing a Prop- 
erty Review Board at the White House to 
oversee Federal property sales. To under- 
score our commitment, the members of this 
Board include several of my senior advisers. 
We intend to take the proceeds from prop- 
erty sales and place them in a special ac- 
count in the Treasury—an account that will 
be used exclusively to offset the national 
debt. Thus, we will be looking for buyers 
for the remaining parts of the property that 
are not needed for the airport. 
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Houston has a proud past and a bright 
future. Aviation has long been a part of the 
growth and development of this great State 
and this magnificent, dynamic city. The 
new general aviation airport to be situated 
here will enable more people to fly to the 
Houston area for business and for pleasure, 
and to enjoy all that the area has to offer. 


United States-China Agreement on 
Taxation of Shipping Income 





Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Agreement. June 16, 1982 





To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for Senate advice 
and consent to ratification, an Agreement 
between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
the People’s Republic of China with respect 
to mutual exemption from taxation of trans- 
portation income of shipping and air trans- 
port enterprises, signed at Beijing on March 
5, 1982. I also transmit the report of the 
Department of State on the Agreement. 

Under the Agreement, United States en- 
terprises will be exempt from Chinese 
income taxes and Chinese enterprises will 
be exempt from United States Federal 
income tax on income derived from the op- 
eration of ships and aircraft in international 
traffic. The exempt income includes income 
from the leasing of ships, aircraft and con- 
tainers used in international traffic. 

As with other treaties of this kind, the 
provisions of the Agreement do not affect 
the United States taxation of residents and 
citizens of the United States, or China's tax- 
ation of its residents and citizens. 

I recommend that the Senate give early 
and favorable consideration to the Agree- 
ment and give advice and consent to its 
ratification. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
June 16, 1982. 


United Nations Special Session Devoted 
to Disarmament 





Remarks Before the General Assembly. 
June 17, 1982 





Mr. Secretary-General, Mr. President, distin- 
guished delegates, ladies and gentlemen: 

I speak today as both a citizen of the 
United States and of the world. I come with 
the heartfelt wishes of my people for peace, 
bearing honest proposals and looking for 
genuine progress. 

Dag Hammarskjéld said 24 years ago this 
month, “We meet in a time of peace, which 
is no peace.” His words are as true today as 
they were then. More than a hundred dis- 
putes have disturbed the peace among na- 
tions since World War II, and today the 
threat of nuclear disaster hangs over the 
lives of all our people. The Bible tells us 
there will be a time for peace, but so far 
this century mankind has failed to find it. 

The United Nations is dedicated to world 
peace, and its Charter clearly prohibits the 
international use of force. Yet the tide of 
belligerence continues to rise. The 
Charter’s influence has weakened even in 
the 4 years since the first special session on 
disarmament. We must not only condemn 
aggression; we must enforce the dictates of 
our Charter and resume the struggle for 
peace. 

The record of history is clear: Citizens of 
the United States resort to force reluctantly 
and only when they must. Our foreign 
policy, as President Eisenhower once said, 
“is not difficult to state. We are for peace 
first, last, and always for very simple rea- 
sons.” We know that only in a peaceful at- 
mosphere, a peace with justice, one in 
which we can be confident, can America 
prosper as we have known prosperity in the 
past, he said. 

He said to those who challenge the truth 
of those words, let me point out, at the end 
of World War II, we were the only undam- 
aged industrial power in the world. Our 
military supremacy was unquestioned. We 
had harnessed the atom and had the ability 
to unleash its destructive force anywhere in 
the world. In short, we could have achieved 
world domination, but that was contrary to 
the character of our people. Instead, we 
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wrote a new chapter in the history of man- 
kind. 

We used our power and wealth to rebuild 
the war-ravaged economies of the world, 
both East and West, including those nations 
who had been our enemies. We took the 
initiative in creating such international in- 
stitutions as this United Nations, where 
leaders of good will could come together to 
build bridges for peace and prosperity. 

America has no territorial ambitions. We 
occupy no countries, and we have built no 
walls to lock our people in. Our commit- 
ment to self-determination, freedom, and 
peace is the very soul of America. That 
commitment is as strong today as it ever 
was. 

The United States has fought four wars in 
my lifetime. In each, we struggled to 
defend freedom and democracy. We were 
never the aggressors. America’s strength 
and, yes, her military power have been a 
force for peace, not conquest; for democra- 
cy, not despotism; for freedom, not tyranny. 
Watching, as I have, succeeding generations 
of American youth bleed their lives onto 
far-flung battlefields to protect our ideals 
and secure the rule of law, I have known 
how important it is to deter conflict. But 
since coming to the Presidency, the enormi- 
ty of the responsibility of this office has 
made my commitment even deeper. I be- 
lieve that responsibility is shared by all of us 
here today. 

On our recent trip to Europe, my wife, 
Nancy, told me of a bronze statue, 22 feet 
high, that she saw on a cliff on the coast of 
France. The beach at the base of the cliff is 
called Saint Laurent, but countless Ameri- 
can family Bibles have written it in on the 
flyleaf and know it as Omaha Beach. The 
pastoral quiet of that French countryside is 
in marked contrast to the bloody violence 
that took place there on a June day 38 years 
ago when the Allies stormed the Continent. 
At the end of just one day of battle, 10,500 
Americans were wounded, missing, or killed 
in what became known as the Normandy 
Landing. 

The statue atop that cliff is called “The 
Spirit of American Youth Rising From the 
Waves.” Its image of sacrifice is almost too 
powerful to describe. 

The pain of war is still vivid in our na- 
tional memory. It sends me to this special 
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session of the United Nations eager to 
comply with the plea of Pope Paul VI when 
he spoke in this chamber nearly 17 years 
ago. “If you want to be brothers,” His Holi- 
ness said, “let the arms fall from your 
hands.” Well, we Americans yearn to let 
them go. But we need more than mere 
words, more than empty promises before 
we can proceed. 

We look around the world and see ramp- 
ant conflict and aggression. There are many 
sources of this conflict—expansionist ambi- 
tions, local rivalries, the striving to obtain 
justice and security. We must all work to 
resolve such discords by peaceful means 
and to prevent them from escalation. 

In the nuclear era, the major powers bear 
a special responsibility to ease these sources 
of conflict and to refrain from aggression. 
And that’s why we’re so deeply concerned 
by Soviet conduct. Since World War II, the 
record of tyranny has included Soviet viola- 
tion of the Yalta agreements leading to 
domination of Eastern Europe, symbolized 
by the Berlin Wall—a grim, gray monument 
to repression that I visited just a week ago. 
It includes the takeovers of Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Afghanistan; and the ruthless 
repression of the proud people of Poland. 
Soviet-sponsored guerrillas and _ terrorists 
are at work in Central and South America, 
in Africa, the Middle East, in the Caribbe- 
an, and in Europe, violating human rights 
and unnerving the world with violence. 
Communist atrocities in Southeast Asia, Af- 
ghanistan, and elsewhere continue to shock 
the free world as refugees escape to tell of 
their horror. 

The decade of so-called détente wit- 
nessed the most massive Soviet buildup of 
military power in history. They increased 
their defense spending by 40 percent while 
American defense actually declined in the 
same real terms. Soviet aggression and sup- 
port for violence around the world have 
eroded the confidence needed for arms ne- 
gotiations. While we exercised unilateral re- 
straint, they forged ahead and today possess 
nuclear and conventional forces far in 
excess of an adequate deterrent capability. 

Soviet oppression is not limited to the 
countries they invade. At the very time the 
Soviet Union is trying to manipulate the 
peace movement in the West, it is stifling a 
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budding peace movement at home. In 
Moscow, banners are scuttled, buttons are 
snatched, and demonstrators are arrested 
when even a few people dare. to speak 
about their fears. 

Eleanor Roosevelt, one of our first ambas- 
sadors to this body, reminded us that the 
high-sounding words of tyrants stand in 
bleak contradiction to their deeds. “Their 
promises,” she said, “are in deep contrast to 
their performances.” 

My country learned a bitter lesson in this 
century: The scourge of tyranny cannot be 
stopped with words alone. So, we have em- 
barked on an effort to renew our strength 
that had fallen dangerously low. We refuse 
to become weaker while potential adversar- 
ies remain committed to their imperialist 
adventures. 

My people have sent me here today to 
speak for them as citizens of the world, 
which they truly are, for we Americans are 
drawn from every nationality represented 
in this chamber today. We understand that 
men and women of every race and creed 
can and must work together for peace. We 
stand ready to take the next steps down the 
road of cooperation through verifiable arms 
reduction. 

Agreements on arms control and disarm- 
ament can be useful in reinforcing peace; 
but they’re not magic. We should not con- 
fuse the signing of agreements with the 
solving of problems. Simply collecting 
agreements will not bring peace. Agree- 
ments genuinely reinforce peace only when 
they are kept. Otherwise we’re building a 
paper castle that will be blown away by the 
winds of war. 

Let me repeat, we need deeds, not 
words, to convince us of Soviet sincerity, 
should they choose to join us on this path. 

Since the end of World War II, the 
United States has been the leader in serious 
disarmament and arms control proposals. In 
1946, in what became known as the Baruch 
plan, the United States submitted a propos- 
al for control of nuclear weapons and nucle- 
ar energy by an international authority. The 
Soviets rejected this plan. In 1955 Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made his “Open Skies” 
proposal, under which the United States 
and the Soviet Union would have ex- 
changed blueprints of military establish- 


ments and provided for aerial reconnais- 
sance. The Soviets rejected this plan. 

In 1963 the Limited Test Ban Treaty 
came into force. This treaty ended nuclear 
weapons testing in the atmosphere, outer 
space, or under water by participating na- 
tions. In 1970 the Treaty on the Non-Prolif- 
eration of Nuclear Weapons took effect. 
The United States played a major role in 
this key effort to prevent the spread of nu- 
clear explosives and to provide for interna- 
tional safeguards on civil nuclear activities. 

My country remains deeply committed to 
those objectives today, and to strengthening 
the nonproliferation framework. This is es- 
sential to international security. In the early 
1970's, again at United States urging, agree- 
ments were reached between the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. providing for ceil- 
ings on some categories of weapons. They 
could have been more meaningful if Soviet 
actions had shown restraint and commit- 
ment to stability at lower levels of force. 

The United Nations designated the 1970's 
as the First Disarmament Decade. But good 
intentions were not ‘enough. In reality that 
10-year period included an unprecedented 
buildup in military weapons and the flaring 
of aggression and use of force in almost 
every region of the world. We are now in 
the Second Disarmament Decade. The task 
at hand is to assure civilized behavior 
among nations, to unite behind an agenda 
of peace. 

Over the past 7 months, the United States 
has put forward a broad-based, comprehen- 
sive series of proposals to reduce the risk of 
war. We have proposed four major points as 
an agenda for peace: elimination of land- 
based, intermediate-range missiles; a one- 
third reduction in strategic ballistic missile 
warheads; a substantial reduction in NATO 
and Warsaw Pact ground and air forces; and 
new safeguards to reduce the risk of acci- 
dental war. We urge the Soviet Union today 
to join with us in this quest. We must act 
not for ourselves alone, but for all mankind. 

On November 18th of last year, I an- 
nounced United States objectives in arms 
control agreements. They must be equitable 
and militarily significant. They must stabi- 
lize forces at lower levels, and they must be 
verifiable. The United States and its allies 
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have made specific, reasonable, and equita- 
ble proposals. 

In February, our negotiating team in 
Geneva offered the Soviet Union a draft 
treaty on_ intermediate-range nuclear 
forces. We offered to cancel deployment of 
our Pershing II ballistic missiles and 
ground-launched cruise missiles in exchange 
for Soviet elimination of the SS-20, SS—4, 
and SS—5 missiles. This proposal would elim- 
inate with one stroke those systems about 
which both sides have expressed the great- 
est concern. 

The United States is also looking forward 
to beginning negotiations on strategic arms 
reductions with the Soviet Union in less 
than 2 weeks. We will work hard to make 
these talks an opportunity for real progress 
in our quest for peace. 

On May 9th I announced a phased ap- 
proach to the reduction of strategic arms. 
In a first phase, the number of ballistic mis- 
sile warheads on each side would be re- 
duced to about 5,000. No more than half 
the remaining warheads would be on land- 
based missiles. All ballistic missiles would be 
reduced to an equal level, at about one-half 
the current United States number. In the 
second phase, we would reduce each side’s 
overall destructive power to equal levels, 
including a mutual ceiling on ballistic mis- 
sile throw-weight below the current U.S. 
level. We are also prepared to discuss other 
elements of the strategic balance. 

Before I returned from Europe last week, 
I met in Bonn with the leaders of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. We agreed to 
introduce a major new Western initiative 
for the Vienna negotiations on Mutual Bal- 
anced Force Reductions. Our approach calls 
for common, collective ceilings for both 
NATO and the Warsaw Treaty Organiza- 
tion. After 7 years, there would be a total of 
700,000 ground forces and 900,000 ground 
and air force personnel combined. It also 
includes a package of associated measures 
to encourage cooperation and verify com- 
pliance. 

We urge the Soviet Union and members 
of the Warsaw Pact to view our Western 
proposal as a means to reach agreement in 
Vienna after 9 long years of inconclusive 
talks. We also urge them to implement the 
1975 Helsinki agreement on security and 
cooperation in Europe. 
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Let me stress that for agreements to 
work, both sides must be able to verify 
compliance. The building of mutual confi- 
dence in compliance can only be achieved 
through greater openness. I encourage the 
special session on disarmament to endorse 
the importance of these principles in arms 
control agreements. I have instructed our 
representatives at the 40-nation Committee 
on Disarmament to renew emphasis on ver- 
ification and compliance. Based on a U.S. 
proposal, a committee has been formed to 
examine these issues as they relate to re- 
strictions on nuclear testing. 

We are also pressing the need for effec- 
tive verification provisions in agreements 
banning chemical weapons. The use of 
chemical and biological weapons has long 
been viewed with revulsion by civilized na- 
tions. No peacemaking institution can 
ignore the use of those dread weapons and 
still live up to its mission. The need for a 
truly effective and verifiable chemical 
weapons agreement has been highlighted 
by recent events. The Soviet Union and 
their allies are violating the Geneva Proto- 
col of 1925, related rules of international 
law, and the 1972 Biological Weapons Con- 
vention. There is conclusive evidence that 
the Soviet Government has provided toxins 
for use in Laos and Kampuchea, and are 
themselves using chemical weapons against 
freedom-fighters in Afghanistan. 

We have repeatedly protested to the 
Soviet Government, as well as to the Gov- 
ernments of Laos and Vietnam, their use of 
chemical and toxin weapons. We call upon 
them now to grant full and free access to 
their countries or to territories they control 
so that United Nations experts can conduct 
an effective, independent investigation to 
verify cessation of these horrors. 

Evidence of noncompliance with existing 
arms control agreements underscores the 
need to approach negotiation of any new 
agreements with care. The democracies of 
the West are open societies. Information on 
our defenses is available to our citizens, our 
elected officials, and the world. We do not 
hesitate to inform potential adversaries of 
our military forces and ask in return for the 
same information concerning theirs. 

The amount and type of military spend- 
ing by a country is important for the world 
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to know, as a measure of its intentions and 
the threat that country may pose to its 
neighbors. The Soviet Union and other 
closed societies go to extraordinary lengths 
to hide their true military spending, not 
only from other nations but from their own 
people. This practice contributes to distrust 
and fear about their intentions. 

Today, the United States proposes an in- 
ternational conference on military expendi- 
tures to build on the work of this body in 
developing a common system for account- 
ing and reporting. We urge the Soviet 
Union, in particular, to join this effort in 
good faith, to revise the universally discred- 
ited official figures it publishes, and to join 
with us in giving the world a true account 
of the resources we allocate to our armed 
forces. 

Last Friday in Berlin, I said that I would 
leave no stone unturned in the effort to 
reinforce peace and lessen the risk of war 
It’s been clear to me steps should be taken 
to improve mutual communication, confi- 
dence, and lessen the likelihood of misinter- 
pretation. I have, therefore, directed the ex- 
ploration of ways to increase understanding 
and communication between the United 
States and the Soviet Union in times of 
peace and of crisis. 

We will approach the Soviet Union with 
proposals for reciprocal exchanges in such 
areas as advance notification of major stra- 
tegic exercises that otherwise might be mis- 
interpreted; advance notification of ICBM 
launches within, as well as beyond, national 
boundaries; and an expanded exchange of 
strategic forces data. 

While substantial information on U.S. ac- 
tivities and forces in these areas already is 
provided, I believe that jointly and regular- 
ly sharing information would represent a 
qualitative improvement in the strategic 
nuclear environment and would help 
reduce the chance of misunderstandings. I 
call upon the Soviet Union to join the 
United States in exploring these possibilities 
to build confidence, and I ask for your sup- 
port of our efforts. 

One of the major items before this con- 
ference is the development of a compre- 
hensive program of disarmament. We sup- 
port the effort to chart a course of realistic 
and effective measures in the quest for 
peace. 


I have come to this hall to call for inter- 
national recommitment to the basic tenet of 
the United Nations Charter—that all mem- 
bers practice tolerance and live together in 
peace as good neighbors under the rule of 
law, forsaking armed force as a means of 
settling disputes between nations. America 
urges you to support the agenda for peace 
that I have outlined today. We ask you to 
reinforce the bilateral and multilateral arms 
control negotiations between members of 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact and to rededi- 
cate yourselves to maintaining international 
peace and security, and removing threats to 
peace. 

We, who have signed the U.N. Charter, 
have pledged to refrain from the threat or 
use of force against the territory or 
independence of any state. In these times 
when more and more lawless acts are going 
unpunished—as some members of this very 
body show a growing disregard for the U.N. 
Charter—the peace-loving nations of the 
world must condemn aggression and pledge 
again to act in a way that is worthy of the 
ideals that we have endorsed. Let us finally 
make the Charter live. 

In late spring, 37 years ago, representa- 
tives of 50 nations gathered on the other 
side of this continent, in the San Francisco 
Opera House. The League of Nations had 
crumbled, and World War II still raged. But 
those men and nations were determined to 
find peace. The result was this Charter for 
peace that is the framework of the United 
Nations. 

President Harry Truman spoke of the re- 
vival of an old faith. He said the everlasting 
moral force of justice prompting that 
United Nations Conference—such a force 
remains strong in America and in other 
countries where speech is free and citizens 
have the right to gather and make their 
opinions known. And President Truman 
said, “If we should pay merely lip service to 
inspiring ideals, and later do violence to 
simple justice, we would draw down upon 
us the bitter wrath of generations yet 
unborn.” Those words of Harry Truman 
have special meaning for us today as we 
live with the potential to destroy civiliza- 
tion. 

“We 
peace,” 


must learn to live together in 
he said. “We must build a new 
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world—a far better world.” What a better 
world it would be if the guns were silent, if 
neighbor no longer encroached on neigh- 
bor, and all peoples were free to reap the 
rewards of their toil and determine their 
own destiny and system of government, 
whatever their choice. 

During my recent audience with His 
Holiness Pope John Paul II, I gave him the 
pledge of the American people to do every- 
thing possible for peace and arms reduc- 
tion. The American people believe forging 
real and lasting peace to be their sacred 
trust. Let us never forget that such a peace 
would be a terrible hoax if the world were 
no longer blessed with freedom and respect 
for human rights. 

“The United Nations,” Hammarskjéld 
said, “was born out of the cataclysms of 
war. It should justify the sacrifices of all 
those who have died for freedom and jus- 
tice. It is our duty to the past.” Ham- 
marskjéld said, “And it is our duty to the 
future so to serve both our nations and the 
world.” 

As both patriots of our nations and the 
hope of all the world, let those of us assem- 
bled here in the name of peace deepen our 
understandings, renew our commitment to 
the rule of law, and take new and bolder 
steps to calm an uneasy world. Can any 
delegate here deny that in so doing he 
would be doing what the people, the rank 
and file of his own country or her own 
country want him or her to do? Isn't it time 
for us to really represent the deepest most 
heartfelt yearnings of all of our people? 

Let no nation abuse this common longing 
to be free of fear. We must not manipulate 
our people by playing upon their night- 
mares. We must serve mankind through 
genuine disarmament. With God's help we 
can secure life and freedom for generations 
to come. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:02 a.m. in 
the General Assembly Hall. Prior to his re- 
marks, he met separately with United Na- 
tions Secretary-General Javier Perez de 
Cuellar and Ismit Kittani, President of the 
General Assembly. Secretary of State Alex- 
ander M. Haig, Jr., also attended the meet- 
ings. 
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United Nations 





Remarks to Employees of the United States 
Mission. June 17, 1982 





Mr. Secretary, Ambassador Kirkpatrick, 
you ladies and gentlemen, a good morning 
to you all. It’s a pleasure to have this oppor- 
tunity to meet with you today and thank all 
of you for your hard work. I just wish I had 
the time to greet each one of you personal- 
ly. Maybe there will be a day before this job 
is over when that can happen. But so far it 
seems as if by the time I finish breakfast, 
I'm 30 minutes behind schedule and stay 
that way all day. [Laughter] 

You're each a special representative of 
the United States. In your work and daily 
lives, you symbolize for the world the 
values, the ideals, and the good will of the 
American people. And we're very proud to 
have you represent us. 

Your work here, of course, has two 
goals—to represent America’s interest, but 
you also are peacemakers, easing the ten- 
sions and securing the rule of law in the 
world. But those two goals are really the 
same, because the United States believes 
that it is only in a peaceful world—one in 
which there is respect for individual human 
rights—that we can prosper. And I can sym- 
pathize, however, with the frustrations that 
you encounter. 

I've already this morning—General As- 
sembly, quoted Dag Hammarskjéld that he 
used to tell a story about the ancient Chi- 
nese peacemakers, followers of the philos- 
opher Sung Tzu some 350 years B.C., and I 
think you'll recognize their trials. Constant- 
ly rebuffed but never discouraged, they 
went around from state to state helping 
people to settle their differences, arguing 
against wanton attack, and pleading for the 
suppression of arms—that the age in which 
they lived might be saved from its state of 
continual war. To this end, they inter- 
viewed princes and lectured the common 
people—nowhere meeting with any great 
success, but obstinately persisting in their 
task until kings and commoners alike grew 
weary of listening to them. And yet, unde- 
terred, they continued to force themselves 
on the people’s attention. 
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The former Secretary-General would end 
his tale by saying that the original storytell- 
er tempered his pessimism with a mild 
sense of humor and a stong sense of propor- 
tion in seeing his own time in the long 
perspective of history. 

Your jobs are certainly not easy. Every 
day you confront delicate and complicated 
tasks. But remember, although it may seem 
sometimes that no one’s listening, that the 
peacemakers aren’t making much progress, 
through your efforts and those of your col- 
leagues, mankind has one of its first real 
chances to live together in peace with the 
universal recognition of human rights. 

On that trip that Al mentioned in 
Europe, one of the highspots was meeting 
with a group of your colleagues. They hap- 
pened to be in uniform. And you may 
wonder why I would say “your colleagues.” 
Well, | happen to think that they, too, are 
the peacemakers. That’s why they're 
there—to deter war and to prove that there 
are values that we must defend at all costs. 

And we got off the airplane in Tempel- 
hof, the airport, and there were hundreds 
of them there, many with their families and 
their little children. And I want to tell you, 
I grew 2 inches taller just with pride alone. 
They’re just great. And if you've had any 
questions about them, let me tell you that 
they’re putting up with the frustrations, too, 
but there’s nothing wrong with their esprit 
de corps. They're all American and a yard 
wide, every one of them. And it was a 
thrilling moment. 

It also was thrilling, though, to drive 
down the streets, and even though you 
seemed to read more about demonstrations 
than what I’m going to talk about—this 
wasn’t written about so much, but the 
streets would be lined as if for a parade. 
And these would be people of foreign coun- 
tries. Incidentally, the polls said that as high 
as 80 percent of the people in those coun- 
tries wanted our friendship. And these 
people—many of them would be waving 
little American flags. Where they got them, 
I don’t know. But also many of them would 
be raising up handmade signs that said, 
“We love America.” 

So, just remember that sometime when 
the going is very rough and you're particu- 
larly frustrated and before you push the 
typewriter off the desk—{/aughter|—just 


stick with the rest, because we're going to 
get the job done, thanks to you. 

God bless all of you. Thank you. Thank 
you very much. 

I've got to say one last word. [Laughter] I 
said this to some people the other day. 
Might be like the little child, you know, 
that knelt down one night and prayed to 
God to give him more patience. And then 
he says, “And I want it right now.” [Laugh- 
ter] 


Note: The President spoke at 11:46 a.m. in 
the U.S. Mission auditorium. Prior to his 
remarks, he toured an exhibit on disarm- 
ament mounted by the US. International 
Communication Agency. He was accompa- 
nied by Secretary of State Alexander M. 
Haig, Jr.. and Ambassador Jeane J. Kirkpat- 
rick, U.S. Representative to the United Na- 
tions. 

As printed above, the item follows the 
press release. 


United Nations 





Toasts at a Luncheon Hosted by Secretary- 
General Javier Perez de Cuellar. 
June 17, 1982 





The Secretary-General. President Reagan, 
Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen, it is a 
great honor to welcome you, Mr. President, 
to the United Nations. Your address this 
morning was a most heartening statement 
of the American commitment to the role of 
disarmament which has brought together 
the representatives of practically every 
country in the world. 

The United States of course has a particu- 
larly important role to play in these endeav- 
ors. If past history suggests a skepticism 
about the potential success of disarmament 
efforts, the situation in which we live today 
points to the necessity of success. The peril 
entailed for all in ever more destructive nu- 
clear weapons, the utilization of more and 
more resources for arms, the fear to which 
you have recently alluded, Mr. President, 
and in which we now exist, all of these 
compel us to approach limitations and re- 
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ductions of arms as something which can 
and must be achieved. 

The negotiations which are underway in 
Geneva between the United States and the 
Soviet Union on intermediate-range nuclear 
missiles and those which will begin at the 
end of this month on the strategic systems 
are especially welcome as part of this proc- 
ess. We can be more confident about the 
fate of the world if these talks succeed. 

Disarmament and international security 
are inextricably related. There can be no 
doubt that equivocal and verifiable reduc- 
tion in nuclear and conventional arms can 
contribute to the increased confidence of 
our nations which durable peace requires. 
But it is equally true that armed conflicts 
such as those we have witnessed in these 
days threaten international security and es- 
calate the arms race. 

Must we conclude then that the arms 
race will continue as long as conflicts per- 
sist? I think, Mr. President, you provided 
the answer to this question when you stated 
recently at Eureka College that peace is not 
the absence of conflict, but the ability to 
cope with conflict by peaceful means. As 
long as there are nation-states, differences 
between them are likely to continue. How- 
ever, the United Nations Charter, in the 
drafting of which the United States had 
such a major role, declared that all mem- 
bers shall settle their international disputes 
by peaceful means. The United Nations pos- 
sesses the machinery to help resolve such 
disputes if only used resolutely and effec- 
tively. 

I am deeply convinced, Mr. President, 
that if every one of the current and recent 
armed conflicts had been resolved by 
peaceful means available under the Charter 
with our resolved ones, this could ultimate- 
ly have been in the best interests of all the 
parties involved. This could also be in the 
interest of international security as a whole, 
since we all have witnessed the danger of 
such conflicts escalating beyond their origi- 
nal confines and involved new combatants 
in an increasingly threatening spiral. 

Mr. President, it was in large part due to 
the vision of one of your distinguished pred- 
ecessors, Franklin D. Roosevelt—whose cen- 
tenary we celebrate this week—that this 
United Nations was formed. Under his in- 
spired guidance and long before the end of 
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World War II, the United Nations took the 
lead in planning for a new international or- 
ganization to preserve the future peace. 
The historical commitment of the United 
States of the United Nations is as valid and 
as necessary today as it was then. 

It was foreseen at that time that to be 
effective in strengthening international se- 
curity, this organization will require the 
strong and unified support of, in particular- 
ly, the major powers. Indeed, they have a 
special responsibility for peace and security, 
which was specifically recognized by ac- 
cording them permanent membership in 
the Security Council. 

I would like to suggest that, notwithstand- 
ing the serious differences, differences that 
exist among these powers, it is in their in- 
terest and in the interest of the world as a 
whole to cooperate in strengthening the ca- 
pacity of the United Nations to resolve, 
through peaceful means, present and future 
conflicts. Only in this way can they ensure 
that the responsibility they accepted in the 
founding of this organization are fully met. 

Mr. President, the United Nations first 
took shape in Washington on Dumbarton 
Oaks 38 years ago. Through all of the ensu- 
ing years the active and constructive par- 
ticipation of the United States and the prob- 
lems of the organization have reflected the 
original American commitment to the con- 
cept of a world orgarization through which 
peace, social justice, and economic coopera- 
tion could be pursued. 

The United States is the largest financial 
contributor to the United Nations. It dis- 
penses its hospitality to the United Nations 
headquarters and numerous United Nations 
organizations. As humanitarian and peace- 
keeping needs have arisen, American assist- 
ance and American initiative has always 
been forthcoming. 

I wish to take this occasion to express the 
most sincere appreciation for all of the sup- 
port which the United Nations has ren- 
dered. This continuing cooperation and 
commitment is indeed necessary in order to 
achieve the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Charter. 

Mr. President, your steadfast, personal 
commitment to these principles is exempli- 
fied by your presence with us today. I know 
that your deeply held belief in the worth of 
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the Charter, the dignity and worth of the 
human person, is a source of strength and 
inspiration to us all. Your dedication to the 
fundamentally human value of respect for 
the individual and your conviction that the 
life of opportunity and fulfillment can be 
assured for all humankind are profoundly 
encouraging. It is indeed such hope and 
confidence as you have generated that we 
need to meet the aspirations of the world’s 
people for peace, freedom, and justice. 

Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen, I 
would like you to join me in a toast to His 
Excellency President Ronald Reagan and to 
the United States of America. To the Presi- 
dent. 

The President. Well, Mr. Secretary-Gen- 
eral, Mr. President, Your Excellencies, hon- 
ored guests, it is a privilege for me to be 
with you today, because it provides an op- 
portunity to express this country’s contin- 
ued commitment to the principles on which 
the United Nations was founded some 37 
years ago. 

This body was born out of the brutality 
and chaos of a terrible war, a war that had 
engulfed the planet with a ferocity of de- 
struction such as mankind had never known 
before. My longevity has given me a per- 
spective on the founding of the United Na- 
tions that was useful in the preparation of 
the remarks that I made today. There has 
been some attention called to that longevity 
on occasion, but I do remember the U.N.’s 
first days and our hopes at that time that 
this would be a forum for all mankind, re- 
placing armed conflict with debate. We 
hoped that when necessary, it could do 
what had to be done to prevent aggression. 

And yesterday, Mr. Secretary-General, 
you presided over a convocation honoring 
the centenary of a great American leader— 
Franklin Roosevelt. I recall the inspiration 
of his declaration with Winston Churchill of 
the Four Freedoms at a time when the 
freedom-loving people of the world were 
sorely in need of inspiration. In a very real 
way, this, an institution dedicated to peace, 
was his dream. I can asure you today, how- 
ever imperfect the reality may be, Ameri- 
cans still dream that dream. 

Much has happened in these last 37 years. 
Our countrymen can be proud that from 
the first day, the U.N. has had from the 
United States the utmost moral, political 


and—you, yourself, generously remarked— 
financial support. But I should point out 
that even in a time of domestic trench- 
ment, American financial support has not 
and will not decline. 

This institution has not become the pana- 
cea for all of mankind’s problems as some 
expected. Nevertheless, it has been and can 
be a force for great good. While it hasn’t 
solved every problem or prevented every 
conflict, there have been shining accom- 
plishments. More than a few are alive and 
live decently because of this institution. 

Perhaps now we have a more mature 
view of the United Nations. While recogniz- 
ing its limitations, we don’t overlook its real 
potential and the opportunities, opportuni- 
ties that for the sake of humanity we cannot 
afford to waste. 

We welcome and support, for example, 
the sincere and personal efforts made by 
the Secretary-General to prevent, contain, 
and resolve the conflicts in the South Atlan- 
tic, in Lebanon, and in Iran and Iraq. You 
may be new to your job, Mr. Secretary- 
General, but your vigor and commitment 
during this trying time have impressed all 
those who love peace. — 

As President of the United States, the 
preservation of peace is a mandate second 
only to the preservation of my country’s 
freedom and independence. With the de- 
structive power of today’s weapons, keeping 
the peace is not just a goal; it’s a sacred 
obligation. But maintaining peace requires 
more than sincerity and idealism—more 
than optimism and good will. As you know 
well, peace is a product of hard, strenuous 
labor by those dedicated to its preservation. 
It requires realism, not wishful thinking. 

For our part, we take the issue of arms 
control and disarmament—the purpose of 
this special session—very seriously. The tan- 
gible proposals we’ve made and that I 
spoke of this morning for nuclear and con- 
ventional arms reduction should underline 
our dedication to making this a safer and a 
more peaceful world. To this end, we seek 
to reestablish a balance and an actual re- 
duction of strategic weapons. 

An unpleasant reality, but true nonethe- 
less, is the fact that many words must be 
spoken before progress between nations can 
be made. So, let us get on with the words. 
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Yet, it has been said that through their 
deeds, you shall know men. So, let us get on 
with the deeds of peace as well. 

So today, I offer you this toast. Mr. Secre- 
tary-General, to you, and to this institution, 
and to the need for peace. 

The Secretary-General. Peace. 


Note: The Secretary-General spoke at 1:35 
p.m. in the Delegates Dining Room at the 
United Nations. 

Following the luncheon, the President 
met with President Abdus Sattar of Bangla- 
desh. 

As printed above, the item follows the 
press release. 


National Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee 





Appointment of 29 Members. 
June 17, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Highway 
Safety Advisory Committee: 


Richard L. Berkley has been serving as mayor of 
Kansas City, Mo., since 1979. He was born June 
29, 1931. He will succeed Sheila D. Sidles. 


Matthew J. Binder is president of Humer-Binder 
Co., Inc., in New York City. He was born Janu- 
ary 14, 1917. He will succeed Daniel Patrick 
Kavanaugh. 

James H. Brennan is chairman of the board and 
president of the Brennan Industrial Truck Co. 
in Toledo, Ohio. He was born May 17, 1926. 
He will succeed William Boone Darden. 

Russell I. Brown is a semi-retired traffic safety 
consultant. He resides in Rockville, Md., and 
was born April 4, 1925. He will succeed John S. 
Trees. 

Harold Coker is president of Coker Tire Co. in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. He was born December 
24, 1929. He will succeed Peter J. Allen. 

Walter W. Gray, Jr., is professor of health and 
safety and director of Indiana State University 
Driver and Traffic Safety Instructional Demon- 
stration Center. He resides in Terre Haute, 
Ind., and was born May 26, 1919. He will suc- 
ceed Sandra Joan Thomson. 

Peter Griskivich is vice president of the motor 
truck manufacturers division of Motor Vehicle 
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Manufacturers Association in Washington, D.C. 
He was born September 8, 1923. He will suc- 
ceed Harper Brewer, Jr. 


Michael J. Hermreck is president of M. J. Herm- 
reck, Inc., in Nipomo, Calif. He was born Feb- 
ruary 2, 1920. He will succeed Carl E. Serna. 


Lexie Herrin is with Von Haeneld-Herrin and 
Associates, accident reconstruction engineers, 
in Glendale, Calif. He was born May 17, 1925. 
He will succeed Daniel F. Portis. 


Henry Edward Hudson is presently serving as 
Commonwealth's attorney for Arlington 
County, Va. He was born July 24, 1947. He will 
succeed Jack O. Hicks. 


Michael L. Johnson is coroner for Ada County, 
Idaho. He was born July 9, 1954. He will suc- 
ceed Howard J. Wigder. 


G. Lawrence Keller is senior vice president-cor- 
porate development, of the Coleman Co., Inc., 
in Wichita, Kans. He was born May 18, 1917. 
He will succeed Laurence P. Ourso. 


Joanne Corday Kozberg is with the Coro Foun- 
dation in Los Angeles, Calif. She was born July 
4, 1944. She will succeed James C. Schultz. 


Dan Heflin Kuykendall, Sr., is president of DK 
Consultants, Inc., in Washington, D.C. He was 
born July 9, 1924. He will succeed Harold T. 
Johnson. 


George A. Luciano is secretary of public safety 
for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Boston. He was born January 17, 1927. He will 
succeed Robert William Landon. 


Paul R. Meyer, Jr., is professor of orthopedic 
surgery and director, spinal cord injury pro- 
gram at Northwestern University Medical 
School in Chicago, Ill. He was born November 
2, 1931. He will succeed Jane Hardy Cease. 


Anatole Milunas has been with DeLeuw Cather 
and Co. in Chicago, Ill., since 1963. He was 
born August 3, 1926. He will succeed R. Adams 
Cowley. 


Stanley J. Preebe is a consultant and adviser on 
industrial sales based in Cleveland, Ohio. He 
was born December 7, 1918. He will succeed 
Archie G. Richardson, Jr. 


J. T. Quigg is serving as State senator for Wash- 
ington State. He resides in Aberdeen, Wash., 
and was born June 15, 1947. He will succeed 
Todd Renfrow. 


William A. Roper, Jr., is consultant, DNS Asso- 
ciates, Inc., in Lexington, Mass. He was born 
January 27, 1957. He will succeed Marilyn 
Berry Thompson. 


John W. Ruger is retired. He was with General 
Motors Acceptance Corp. for 37 years. He re- 
sides in Katonah, N.Y., and was born Septem- 
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ber 12, 1916. He will succeed Sanford Cloud, 
Jr. 

William B. Snyder is president of GEICO in 
Washington, D.C. He was born July 9, 1929 
He will succeed Thomas J. Corcoran, Jr. 

Taras G. Szmagala is manager of communica- 
tions for the Greater Cleveland Regional Tran- 
sit Authority. He was born May 5, 1933. He 
will succeed Howard G. Gibson. 

Evie Teegen is active in Republican Party politics 
and community affairs in Ednia, Minn. She was 
born November 17, 1931. She will succeed 
Lawrence H. Stern. 

John W. Thomas, Jr., is president of Taomas 
Built Buses, Inc., in High Point, N.C. He was 
born June 9, 1927. He will succeed Ralph W 
VanNatta. 

Frank A. Ursomarso is vice president and gener- 
al manager of Union Park Pontiac, Inc., in Wil- 
mington, Del. He is former Deputy Assistant to 
the President and Director of Communications 
under the Reagan administration. He was born 
September 19, 1942. He will succeed William 
D. Keith. 

John Scott Van Wyk is owner of Mazda of 
Tucson, Ariz. He was born January 31, 1942 
He will succeed William L. Mallory. 

Kenneth E. Vetter is owner of Ken Vetter Insur- 
ance, Inc., in Bakersfield, Calif. He was born 
September 7, 1928. He will succeed Nicholas 
Figueroa. 

Melville P. Windle is vice president and general 
counsel for Trans America Insurance Co. He 
resides in Rancho Palos Verdes, Calif., and was 
born April 16, 1926. He will succeed David W 
Elizandro. 


New York State Republican Party 





Remarks at a Reception for Delegates to the 
New York Republican State Convention. 
June 17, 1982 





I want to tell you, if I could just say one 
thing—I know I have to be very careful, 
because you have primaries to go and so 
forth, and so I have got to stay neutral until 
the candidates are selected—except for one: 
the first Republican woman candidate here 
in the history of our party. But I know you 
will have a spirited convention, and you 
will have a spirited primary. But remember 
one thing—it came from the West, I know, 
but I am still singing it—the greatest thing 


that has happened for the Republican Party 
is, when the chips are down and the deci- 
sions are made as to who the candidates 
will be, then the 11th commandment pre- 
vails and everybody goes to work, and that 
is: Thou shalt not speak ill of another Re- 
publican. 

George invited us to drop by here before 
we went home after being at the United 
Nations earlier today. I am always delighted 
to speak to Republican delegates. I have 
sort of developed a taste for that in the 
summer of 1980. [Laughter] But I will tell 
you what I like about my fellow Republi- 
cans—their optimism and their dedication. 
And George is that kind of Republican. 

I remember back there when everyone 
told us to write off New York in 1980 and 
not to waste our time or effort here because 
there was no chance. And it was George 
Clark ' who said, “Not on your life, nothing 
doing,” and he was right. And you know 
what happened. 

But it will be activists like him and you, 
the folks who organize and vote, who will 
determine what America is going to be like 
in the years ahead. It is our job to muster 
the forces of hope and to show the Nation 
that change is possible. 

Today we are engaged in a fierce struggle 
with the proponents of negativism, the ad- 
vocates of “no.” They offer the politics of 
no new ideas, no growth, no incentives to 
work, no incentives to save, and no firm 
security for the Nation. And we are and 
must remain the proponents of “yes.” 

Yes, we can have a brighter tomorrow. 
Yes, we can make government work. Yes, 
we can solve our problems. We can have a 
safe and strong America. We can live to- 
gether in harmony no matter what our race 
or religion. And when it comes to our coun- 
try, “yes” is the only word we understand, 
because that is what we have grown up 
with as a country. The colonists said it, that 
they could seek a better world. The pio- 
neers said, yes, we can open up the prairies 
and the frontiers. Heroes have said, yes, we 
will defend freedom to the very end. 

In 1982 we Republicans know what we 
stand for, unlike many of our opponents. 
After being in Washington for a year and a 


1New York State Republican chairman. 
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half there is one thing I know for sure; 
there are two sides to every question. 
[Laughter] And, come election year, the 
Democrats turn up on both sides. [Laugh- 
ter) 

We have an important job ahead, and it is 
getting our message across. It will not be 
easy. It is a tremendous job to do. But in 
spite of everything you hear, the issues 
really are with us. And it is up to us and to 
leaders like yourselves to become familiar, 
to know what the answers are and the argu- 
ments are when the battle gets underway. 
The issues are with us because we are 
trying to solve the problems that are facing 
this Nation. And November 2d, we will 
have to get that story across. And then, I 
think, they will confirm the mandate that 
we received in 1980. 

But let me just say a word about those 
issues and the comparison with where our 
opponents stand. The liberal leadership of 
the other party is going to have to explain 
why they, for 2 years in a row, fought right 
down to the wire—and have in the last few 
weeks—against reducing spending as if that 
were some kind of a sin against the body 
politic. It is the liberal leadership of that 
same party who first of all did not want to 
give you the tax cuts that are scheduled for 
the next 2 years, but now want to take 
them away from you on the grounds that 
somehow they are responsible for the reces- 
sion. Well, the truth is we had the recession 
before we had the program. 

And that same leadership has tried to 
protect every lord and fiefdom in the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy, and we have reduced the 
size of the Federal Government by tens of 
thousands of people. George Bush is head- 
ing up a task force with regard to those 
regulations that I talked about during the 
campaign, all those unnecessary regulations. 
And do you know what he has accom- 
plished with that task force so far in just 
eliminating unnecessary regulations? The 
savings to the people of America in man- 
hours of work filling out papers for the Fed- 
eral Government have been reduced by 
200 million manhours. 

I think we offer the people hope, hope 
that once again we have the chance and the 
answer to making America great again. We 
can set things right, and with people like 
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yourselves here, I know we are going to do 
it, 

Let me just—a few of the buzzwords, and 
then Nancy and I are going to have to run 
for that helicopter out there. But you have 
heard the term over and over again— 
“budget cuts.” And more and more you are 
seeing the sobsister complaints about that 
we are throwing people out into the streets 
and there is no safety net and we are not 
doing what we should do for the people 
who must have our help. There have been 
no budget cuts. I wish there were. I wish 
we were in a situation where we could 
reduce the budget to less than it was the 
previous year, but we couldn’t do that and 
preserve the safety net for those people 
who need help. 

So, the 82 budget that we have now is 
bigger than the budget we inherited in 81. 
The ’83 budget we're fighting for will be 
bigger than the ’82 budget. But they won't 
be as much bigger. When we took office, 
the budgets were increasing in cost 17 per- 
cent a year. We cut that in half with the 82 
budget, and we’ll make another slice about 
that big in ’83. 

But let me just give you some things you 
might use in an argument about whether 
we are mistreating the people who need 
help. Oh, I know of 8,000 individuals whose 
social security checks have been eliminat- 
ed—8,000 of them. We found out they'd 
been dead for an average of 7 years. 
[Laughter] They were still getting their 
check. 

But government medical programs—over 
the seventies, from 1970 to 1980, increased 
an average of 16.9 percent a year in cost. 
Well, next year in the budget that we're 
fighting for, it won't be that much, but it 
will be almost 15 percent. Does that sound 
as if we’re denying medical care to those 
people who need it? 

The budget—well, let me go back just 20 
years, to 1962, to Camelot. [Laughter] John 
F. Kennedy—29 percent of his budget was 
for human needs. And in our budget, 51 
percent is for human needs. 

They tell us that we’re wasting money on 
defense, that we shouldn’t be spending all 
that money on defense. Well, I want to tell 
you, we had a few fellows out there with 
empty guns as a result of what had hap- 
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pened in the 4 years before we got here. 
We had airplanes that wouldn't fly for lack 
of spare parts and ships that couldn’t leave 
harbor. Well, things are different now. And 
I want to tell you—{applause|—but did we, 
as they say, bankrupt the people for de- 
fense spending? In 1962, 46 percent of John 
F. Kennedy’s budget was for defense. In 
1983, less than 30 percent of our budget 
will be for defense. 


Now, that’s—I just think a few figures— 
we'll have more for you that you'll enjoy. 
[Laughter] I just found one yesterday—no, 
sorry—day before yesterday. Day before 
yesterday, we got the Inspectors General, as 
they’re known, from every department to- 
gether. When we first got here, we appoint- 
ed some people as a task force to help them 
and said they were a task force against 
fraud and waste and extravagance. They 
were to report to me every 6 months what 
they have found. And so the day before 
yesterday was their third 6-month report. 
And in just the 6 months that ended March 
3lst, they have saved the people of this 
country $5.8 billion that they found—{ap- 
plause}|—— 


One little item that just might interest 
you, to show you what you can find if you 
look for it: They found out where we were 
paying $318 apiece for brackets in one 
department. And they found out they were 
available in a local store for $4 each. 
[Laughter] 

That’s enough of that. It’s great to see 
you here, and you carry on and don’t get 
discouraged. I think that we’re on the way. 

I got the news this morning. In the 
month of May, housing starts in the build- 
ing industry went up 22 percent over the 
previous—{applause]}—— 

All right, God bless you all, and, George, 
thank you for letting me be here. 


Note: The President spoke at 6 p.m. in the 
Georgian Ballroom at the Sheraton Center. 
Following his appearance at the recep- 
tion, the President returned to Washington, 
D.C. 
As printed above, the item follows the 
press release. 


Extension of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965 





Statement on Senate Passage of Legislation. 
June 18, 1982 





On behalf of the American people, I con- 
gratulate the United States Senate for its 
statesmanlike decision to extend the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. 

Voting is one of the most cherished of our 
birthrights as American citizens. When 
practiced, it enriches our democracy; when 
threatened, it must be protected. Today’s 
responsible action by the Senate sends a 
strong, bipartisan message: No American’s 
vote shall be defiled, diluted, or denied. 

The Voting Rights Act, and the amend- 
ments added to it in 1975, have significant- 
ly contributed to the achievement of full 
constitutional and political equality for 
black Americans, and for other minorities, 
especially Mexican Americans. I strongly 
believe there has also been a good-faith 
effort by the great majority of our people, 
in all regions, to ensure the provisions of 
this act are fully respected. 

We can be gratified that the Senate has 
completed action on this important ques- 
tion and is now free to move on to other 
pressing issues. 


United States Humanitarian Assistance 
for Lebanon 





Announcement of Additional Assistance. 
June 18, 1982 





The President today decided that the 
United States should provide an additional 
$10 million in humanitarian relief to per- 
sons affected by the strife in Lebanon. 
These funds will come from existing appro- 
priations. They are in addition to the $5 
million the President made available last 
week and the $20 million the President has 
requested from Congress. 

Earlier this week, the President appoint- 
ed Peter McPherson, Administratator of the 
Agency for International Development, as 
his personal representative for U.S. disaster 
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assistance to Lebanon. Mr. McPherson is re- 
viewing the U.S. Lebanon relief efforts with 
the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, Javier Perez de Cuellar, this after- 
noon in New York. 


Export of Oil and Gas Equipment to 
the Soviet Union 





Statement on Extension of U.S. Sanctions. 
June 18, 1982 





I have reviewed the sanctions on the 
export of oil and gas equipment to the 
Soviet Union imposed on December 30, 
1981, and have decided to extend these 
sanctions through adoption of new regula- 
tions to include equipment produced by 
subsidiaries of U.S. companies abroad, as 
well as equipment produced abroad under 
licenses issued by U.S. companies. 

The objective of the United States in im- 
posing the sanctions has been and continues 
to be to advance reconciliation in Poland. 
Since December 30, 1981, little has 
changed concerning the situation in Poland; 
there has been no movement that would 
enable us to undertake positive, reciprocal 
measures. 

The decision taken today will, we believe, 
advance our objective of reconciliation in 


Poland. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





June 12 
The President left the White House for a 
weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 


1982 


June 14 

The President returned to the White 
House from Camp David. 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President, prior to his depar- 

ture for Saudi Arabia; 
—the National Security Council. 


June 15 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the bipartisan congressional leadership, 

to report on his trip to Europe; 

—the Cabinet, to report on his trip to 

Europe. 

Prior to leaving the White House for his 
trip to Houston, Tex., the President met 
with the graduating class of the Capitol 
Page School in the Rose Garden. 

The President has declared a major disas- 
ter for the State of Connecticut as a result 
of severe storms and flooding, beginning on 
June 4, which caused extensive property 
damage. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited President Luis Al- 
berto Monge of Costa Rica to make an offi- 
cial visit to Washington on June 21-23. 
During his stay in Washington, President 
Monge will meet with President Reagan 
and other administration officials. 


June 16 
The President returned to the White 
House from his trip to Houston. 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Egyptian Deputy Prime Minister 
Kamal Hasan ’Ali, Secretary of State Al- 
exander M. Haig, Jr., and other United 
States and Egyptian officials; 

—members of the National Association of 
Broadcasters. 


June 17 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 1981 annual report of the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion. 





The President has asked the Congress to 
consider a request for the supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1982 in the 
amount of $20 million for international dis- 
aster assistance. 


June 18 


The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the Cabinet Council on Human Re- 
sources, to discuss urban policy; 
—the National Security Council; 
—Senator Barry Goldwater of Arizona. 


The President attended a White House 
reception for the Republican National Com- 
mittee in the Residence. He then left the 
White House for a Weekend stay at Camp 
David, Md. 


The President has designated Alfred E. 
Eckes, Jr., as Chairman of the United States 
International Trade Commission for the 
term expiring June 16, 1984. He was ap- 
pointed a member of the Commission on 
September 18, 1981. 


The President nominated James Jay Jack- 
son to be a member of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board for the term of 4 years 
expiring June 30, 1986. This is a reappoint- 
ment. 


The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Oklahoma as a result of 
severe storms and flooding, beginning on 
May 11, which caused extensive property 
damage. 


The President designated Douglas Dillon 
as Chairman of the National Museum Serv- 
ices Board. 


The President requested the Congress to 
provide supplemental appropriations in the 
amount of $12.8 million in fiscal year 1982 
and a budget amendment in the amount of 
$7.5 million in fiscal year 1983 for the 
Secret Service. These funds would be used 
to provide additional protection. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Withdrawn June 14 


George S. Roukis, 
of New York, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Mediation Board for the term expir- 
ing July 1, 1984, vice George S. Ives, term 
expired, which was sent to the Senate on 
February 4, 1982. 


Withdrawn June 17 


Susan E. Phillips, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the National 
Advisory Council on Women’s Educational 
Programs for a term expiring May 8, 1984, 
vice Ellen Sherry Hoffman, term expired, 
which was sent to the Senate on April 5, 
1982. 


Submitted June 18 


Richard H. Ellis, 

of Virginia, for the rank of Ambassador 
during the tenure of his service as the 
United States Commissioner on the U.S.- 
USSR Standing Consultative Commission. 


George W. Landau, 

of Maryland, a Career Member of the 
Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minister- 
Counselor, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Venezuela. 


Gary L. Jones, 
of Virginia, to be Under Secretary of Educa- 
tion, vice William C. Clohan, Jr., resigned. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted June 18—Continued 


James Jay Jackson, 

of Texas, to be a member of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board for the term of 4 
years expiring June 30, 1986 (reappoint- 
ment). 


Kay McMurray, 
of Idaho, to be Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Director, vice Kenneth E. Moffett. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released June 14 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the third report of the 
President’s Council on Integrity and Effi- 
ciency—by Joseph R. Wright, Jr., Deputy 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget and Chairman of the Council 


Released June 15 


Advance text: 
Remarks at a dinner honoring Gov. William 
P. Clements, Jr., of Texas in Houston, Tex. 


Released June 16 


Transcript: 

Remarks to reporters following their meet- 
ing with the President—by Egyptian 
Deputy Prime Minister Kamal Hasan ‘Ali 


Checklist—Continued 
Released June 16—Continued 


and Secretary of State Alexander M. Haig, 
Jr. 


Released June 17 


Advance text: 

Address before the United Nations General 
Assembly’s Special Session Devoted to 
Disarmament in New York, N.Y. 


Announcement: 

Designation of Thomas C. Reed as a Special 
Assistant to the President on the staff of 
William P. Clark, Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved June 15 


S.J. Res. 149 / Public Law 97-193 

A joint resolution to designate the week of 
June 6, 1982, through June 12, 1982, as 
“National Child Abuse Prevention Week”. 


Approved June 16 


S.J. Res. 131 / Public Law 97-194 
A joint resolution designating “National 
Theatre Week”. 


S. 1808 / Public Law 97-195 
An act to authorize an Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Economic Affairs. 


Approved June 18 


S.J. Res. 201 / Public Law 97-196 
A joint resolution designating “Baltic Free- 
dom Day”. 
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ation 
Arizona, mayor of Phoenix—681 
Arizona Water Rights Settlement Bill, Southern. 
See Southern Arizona Water Rights Settlement 
Bill 
Arkansas 
Emergency declaration—554 
Governor—669 
Armed Forces, U.S., administration policies—538, 
707, 785 
Armed Forces Day—502, 663 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, U.S. See 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
Arms and munitions 
Chemical weapons reduction—602 
Conventional weapons reduction—634, 779 
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U.S. military capability—442 
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Arts, National Endowment for the. See National 
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Associated Builders and Contractors—536, 555 
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Attorney General. See Justice, Department of 
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Prime Minister—555, 666 
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Automobile industry—527, 532, 552, 560, 563, 
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Banks and banking 
Leaders, meetings with President—491, 642, 
643 
Savings and loans, relationship to economic re- 
covery program. See Economic recovery pro- 


gram 

Barbados 
Governor General—465 
President’s visit—452, 453, 463, 464, 466n., 491 
Prime Minister—463n., 464, 465, 542, 543 
U.S. Ambassador—463 

Barbuda. See Antigua and Barbuda 

Baseball Classic, Old Timers. See Old Timers 
Baseball Classic 

Belgium, Prime Minister—756n. 

Belize, Ambassador to U.S.—491 

Berlin. See Germany, Federal Republic of 

Better Hearing and Speech Month—555 

Blacks 
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President—628, 630, 636, 642, 660 
Relations with U.S.—628, 631, 660 
South Atlantic situation, role—636 
Vice President Bush’s visit. See Vice President 
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on. See Presidential Commission on Broadcast- 
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Budget, Federal 
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Constitutional amendment to balance—549, 
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Fiscal year 1982—443, 491, 655, 658, 719 

Fiscal year 1983—443, 448, 465, 473, 474, 482, 
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624, 635, 642, 643, 652, 657, 658, 698, 712, 
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Fiscal year 1984—516, 597, 624 

Fiscal year 1985—597 

Recovery program, relationship. See Economic 
recovery program 

Rescission and deferrals—523, 667, 743 

Senate package—595 

Builders and Contractors, Associated. See Associ- 
ated Builders and Contractors 

Building and Construction Trades Department, 
AFL-CIO. See AFL-CIO, Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department 

Building Sciences, National Institute of. See Na- 
tional Institute of Building Sciences 

Buildings, Federal. See Real property, Federal 
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Bureau. See other part of title 
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Bankruptcies—638 
Leaders, meetings with President—491, 540, 
642 
Voluntarism. See Voluntarism 


CARE—748 
Cabanatuan prisoners of war. See American 
Salute to Cabanatuan Prisoner of War Memori- 
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Cabinet, meetings with President—525, 593, 682, 
748 
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Economic Affairs—525, 681 
Food and Agriculture—491, 554 
Legal Policy—492, 719 
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Disaster declaration—554 
President’s visit—697, 703, 719, 723, 749 
California Republican Party dinner—703 
Cambodia. See Kampuchea 
Canada 
Caribbean Basin Initiative—465, 542, 543 
Prime Minister—756n. 
Relations with U.S.—660 
Cancer Advisory Board, National. See National 
Cancer Advisory Board 
Cancer Control Month—435 
Cancer Panel, President’s. See President’s Cancer 
Panel 
Cancin summit. See International Meeting on 
Cooperation and Development 
Caribbean, U.S. military assistance—492 
Caribbean Basin Initiative—458, 461, 463-465, 
492, 493, 540, 724 
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tional Catholic Education Association 
Catholic Relief Service—748 
Centennial of U.S.-Korean Relations. See U.S.- 
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Central America. See Latin America 
Central Intelligence Agency—517, 534, 594 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.—528, 556 
aes weapons. See Arms and munitions 
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Emigration—742 
Relations with U.S.—555 
Trade with U.S.—740, 742 
Vice President’s visit. See Vice President, Far 
East visit 
Cinco de Mayo. See Mexico 
Circuit judges, U.S. See U.S. circuit judges 
Civil defense. See Defense and national security 
Civil rights, administration policies—625 
Civil Rights, Commission on—674, 720 
Coal. See Energy 
Colleges and universities 
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Student loans—448, 465, 482, 498, 547, 620 
Colombia, Caribbean Basin Initiative—465, 542, 
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Budget—492, 667, 743 
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Deputy Secretary—453, 682 
Energy functions—686, 687 
International Trade Administration—680 
Secretary—565, 672, 686, 687 
U.S. Travel and Tourism Administration—680 
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Administration policies—533, 648, 711, 734, 
738, 740 
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Exports, U.S.—563 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—755, 
757 
Imports, U.S.—578, 580, 584, 610, 648, 649 
USITC performance requirements investiga- 
tion—526 
Commission. See other part of title 
Committee. See other part of title 
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Department of 
Commodity Futures Trading Commission—717 
Communication Agency, International. See Inter- 
national Communication Agency 
Communications Commission, Federal. See Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
Community Relations Service. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
Conference. See other part of title 
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ery program. See Economic recovery program 
Conventional weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Corporation. See other part of title 
Cost control in Federal Government. See Private 
Sector Survey on Cost Control 
Costa Rica 
President—593 
U.S. Ambassador—593 
Council. See other part of title 
Credit Union Administration, National. See Na- 
tional Credit Union Administration 
Crime. See Law enforcement and crime 
Crime, President’s Task Force on Victims of. See 
President’s Task Force on Victims of Crime 
Crime Victims Week—478, 521 
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Angola, role. See Angola 
E] Salvador, role. See El Salvador 
Grenada, role. See Grenada 
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Relations with U.S.—500, 553 
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to. See Presidential Commission on Broadcast- 
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D-Day anniversary. See Normandy invasion anni- 
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sector 
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Day of Prayer, National. See National Day of 
Prayer 
Days of Remembrance of Victims of the Hol- 
ocaust—510 
Defense, Department of 
See also specific military departments 
Budget—492 
Deputy Under Secretary—681 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—681 
Secretary—540, 681, 687, 696, 698 
Under Secretary—792 
Defense and national security 
Administration policies—442, 448, 531, 533, 
547, 571, 690, 707, 739, 745, 769, 777, 785 
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Expenditures—469, 659, 686 
Delaware River Basin Commission—472 
Democracy, U.S. goals—768 
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Developing countries 
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Year of Disabled Persons 
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Presidential Commission on Drunk Driving 
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Earhart Day, Amelia. See Amelia Earhart Day 
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President’s Economic Policy Advisory Board 
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Economic recovery program—Continued 
688, 690, 697, 705, 712, 713, 725, 727, 728, 
734, 739, 745, 755, 790 

Economy, international, Versailles 
Summit policy—755, 756 

Economy, national 
See also specific subject areas 
Post-World War II, comparison—443 
Recovery program. See Economic recovery 
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Editors and broadcasters, question-and-answer 
sessions. See News media 

Education 
See also Colleges and universities 
Prayer in schools—589, 607, 609, 621, 664 
Taxation of private institutions. See Taxation 
Tuition tax credits. See Taxation 

Education, Department of 
Deputy Under Secretary—493 
Dismantling—573 
Rehabilitation Services Administration—519 
Under Secretary—661 

Education, Intergovernmental Advisory Council 
on. See Intergovernmental Advisory Council on 
Education 

Education, National Advisory Council on Voca- 
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tional Catholic Education Association 
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Policy 
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recovery program 
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Administration policies—562, 686, 687 
Coal—563 
Natural gas—563 
Nuclear energy—501, 544, 563 
Oil—562, 563, 687, 706 
Solar energy—563 
Versailles Economic Summit policy—755, 757 
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Energy, Department of 
Deny Inspector General—518, 556 
Dismantling—562, 573, 686, 687 
Efforts to solve energy crisis—562 
Secretary—501, 563, 686 
Energy Exposition, Knoxville International. See 
Knoxville International Energy Exposition 
Energy Regulatory Commission, Federal. See 
Federal Energy Regulatory Commission 
Energy Reorganization Act, Federal. See Federal 
Energy Reorganization Act 
Entitlement programs. See specific programs 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission— 
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Eureka College—492, 599, 604, 643 

Europe, President’s trip—733, 739, 753, 790, 792 
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756n. 

European Economic Community—756n. 
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See President’s Commission on Executive Ex- 
change 
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International Food Policy Research Institute 
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Minister of Economy and Finance—744n. 
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President—7 15, 743, 744, 749, 751, 756n., 758, 
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President Reagan’s visit—743, 744, 749, 751- 
754, 756 
Prime Minister—744n. 
Relations with U.S.—745 
U.S. Ambassador—744, 751n. 
Versailles Economic Summit Conference. See 
Versailles Economic Summit Conference 


GATT. See Commerce, international 
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Economic recovery program 
Gas, natural. See Energy 
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Commerce, international 
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Great Britain. See United Kingdom 
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Disaster declaration—525 
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Secretary—649, 652, 655, 658 
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Holocaust, days of remembrance. See Days of Re- 
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Holocaust Memorial Council, U.S. See U.S. Hol- 
ocaust Memorial Council 
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